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Jullien's Promenade Concerts, 
ARGYLE ROOMS, 





\ ONS. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his 
FIRST CONCERT will take place at the above establishment, on 
TUESDAY Next, January 27th. 
The programme will include the following morceaur :— 
Overtlre . « oo « « “Willem Tell”... + « « « Beek 
Vales . 2 © o « 0» “Rg Capmte 2. « 2 0 o's HO 
Composed expressly for this occasion, 
Operatic Selection from Mozart's grand opera, ‘* Don Giovanni,” arranged by 
L. Jullien. 
Quadrille . . . . . “The Fontainbleau” . . . . Carl Strauss. 
From Howard Glover's popular operetta, ‘Once too Often.” 
. Galops . . “Chants d’Operas," and “The Furious” . . Z, Jullien, 
Doors open at half-past Eight. Concert commence at Nine. 





Admission - - ONE SHILLING. 
T. JAMES’S HALL.—NEW:- PHILHARMONIC 


CONCERTS—12th Season—Director, Dr. WYLDE. The subscribers are 
respectfully informed the CONCERTS will COMMENCE early next season. The 
subscription is for five grand orchestral and vocal concerts on Wednesday evenings, 
and five full public rehearsals on Saturday afternoons, on the same grand scale as 
last season. Terms—£2 2s. for a transferable season tieket for a reserved sofa stall 
or front row balcony ; £1 11s. 6d. for seeond row. Application can be made to W, 
Graeff Nicholls, Esq., Hon. Sec. 33 Argyle Street, W.; Cramer and Co. 201 Regent 
Street, and Mr. Austin, St. James's Hall. 


A NICHT WI’ BURNS.—EGYPTIAN HALL, Every 
Evening at 8 (Saturday excepted), and Saturday afternoon at 3.—Commemo- 

ration of the Birthday of Robert Burns.—Mr. KENNEDY, assisted by Mr. LAND 
at the Pianoforte, will give his ENTERTAINMENT on the “ Popular Songs of 
Burns,” and recite the inimitable poem, ‘*Tam o’ Shanter." In preparation, “Jacobite 
Minstrelsy.”. Admission, 1s., 2s., and 3s. Mitchell's Royal Library, Old Bond Street. 











\ INTER CONCERT.—TUESDAY Evening, January 
: 27.—HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.—Pianoforte, Herr E. Pauer; Harp, 
Mr. John Cheshire; Vocalists, Madame Badia, Miss Eleonora Wilkinson, Mrs. H. 
lice, Miss Martin, Miss Palmer Lisle, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. V. Norris; Mr. Wall- 
werth, and Signor Nappi. Conductors, Herr W. Ganz, Mr. W. C. Masters, and 
Mignor Badia. Tickets at C. Lonsdale’s, 26 Old Bond Street, and Messrs. Cocks and 
Co.'s, 63, New Bond Street. Admission, One Shilling, Two Shillings, and Five 
Shillings. 


HE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Fifth 
Season.—FIRST ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, St. James's Hall, on Wed- 
nesday evening, January 28, at half-past 8 o'clock. Evening dress. Programme :— 
Ist Part.—Overture (Der Alchymist)—Spohr; aria, “ Dalla sua pace,’ Signor 
Giuglini—Mozart; pianoforte concerto in A flat, Madame Arabella Goddard— 
Hummell; Scena (Bertha), Mdlle. Parepa~Henry Smart ; overture (The Naiades)— 
Sterndale Bennett. 2nd Part.—Symphony in F, No. 8—Beethoven; Duo, “ Belta 
divina " (Les Huguenots), Mdlle. Parepa and Signor Giuglini—Meyerbeer ; overture 
(The Merry Wives of Windsor)—Nicolai. Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon, Mem- 
ber's annual subscription one guinea, A few Tickets for Area or Balcony at 10s. 6d. 
cach; Gallery Tickets, 3s. 6d. each, at Messrs. Cramer and Co.'s, 201 Regent Street, 
and Austin’s ticket office, St. James's Hall, W. 


Sg GIUGLINI—NATIONAL MELODIES.— 
iY Sixth Concert.—ST. JAMES'S HALL—FRIDAY Evening Next, JANUARY 
30.—This celebrated Artiste has been expressly engaged for these attractive Concerts, 
in conjunction with the BAND of 20 HARPS and National Melodies Choir of 400 
voices. Miss BANKS will also appear, and sing ‘* The last rose of summer,” and 
** Near Woodstock Town.” ‘Tickets—Admission, 1s.; Area, 28.; Balcony, 3s.; Sofa 
Stalls, 5s. Atall the principal musicsellers; Austin's Ticket Office, 28 Piccadilly ; 
aid Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


|< NGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION (Luourep).— 
44 Application for Shares should be made forthwith. Forms and prospectuses 
ant every information may be obtained at the Company's Office, 69, Regent Street 
and at all the principal musigsellers in town and country 











MARION PITMAN. 
2220-S0FRANO and CONTRALTO. Engage- 


ments for Concerts, Oratorios, and Festivals, to be addressed to Meltham, 
Huddersfield; or, to the care of Duncan Davison, and Co., Foreign Music Ware- 
house, 244 Regent Street, W. 


M8 ALICE MANGOLD will play “ THE BABY’S 
Acoma an composed for the pianoforte by Howard Glover, at her concert, 


M ADAME RUDERSDORFF begs that communications 
for Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c. may be addressed to Mr. Jarrett, 
Musical and Concert Agent, 244, Regent Street. W. 


Mé: HENRY HAIGH begs to announce that he is free 
4 


to accept Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. Jarrett, Musical and Concert Agent, 244, Regent Street. W. 


\ R. APTOMMAS returns from the Continent in 
February, when he will be open to engagements for Concerts, Private Soirees, 
and instruction upon the Harp, The regular season for his Harp Recitals commences 
oa the 8th of April. ‘ 
Address, Cramer, Beate, and Woop, Regent Street. 


M& LEONARD WALKER will sing “The Man of 
: the Mill,” from the new cantata of “‘ Harvest Home," at Mr. Howard Glover's 
Grand Morning Concert, at Drury Lane Theatre, on Saturday Morning, Feb, 7. 


R. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce that 

his Grand Fantasia from LE DOMINO NOIR, as performed by him at the 
Gloucester Musical Festival on his Prize Medal Perfeeted Flute (old system of 
fingering) is just published, price 8s., and may be obtained at 38 WELLBECK Staast, 
or of Boosgy and Sons, 28 Holles Street, W. 


PTOMMAS’S HARP JOURNAL (in three volumes). 
This new work for the Harp will be issued during the present season of 1863, 
by subscription. First Volume, HISTORY OF THE HARP from the Earliest 
Period; Second Volume, A NEW INSTRUCTION BOOK for the Harp; Third 
Volume, TWELVE ELABORATE EXERCISES, (designed to prepare the 
Harpist for the study of Modern Music). Price of each Volume, 10s, 6d. The 
Complete Work, £1 lis. 6d.; or, by subscription in advance, £1 5s. 
London : Cramer, BEALE, and Woop, 201 Regent Street. 


























“ KEY” to the “Studies,” 4s. 6d. To be had of Herr Molique, 30 Harrington 
Square, and at Ewer and Co.'s, 87 Regent Street. 


B MOLIQUE'S “ STUDIES IN HARMONY,” 7s. 6d. 
e 





H. HOLMES’ New Pianoforte Compositions, ‘‘ The 
» NIGHT-WATCH” and “ FRIAR'S CHANT,” 3s., ‘ROB ROY” 
—Morceau caracteristique, 4s. Cock, Hutcuixes, and Co., 63, New Bond Street, 





RION, PART SONG for four voices, by J. R. 

SCHACHNER. Score, with arrangement for Piano, 3s. Voice Part 3d. each. 
To be had of the author, 60 Upper Berkely Street, Portman Square, and R. Butler, 
Music-seller,6 Hand Court, Holborn, and at Duncan Davison & Co. Foreign Musie 
Warehouse, 244 Regent Street, W. 


“M00 LATE,” New Song by H. OC. Deacon. The 
poetry by Texnrsox—Dedicated to Mrs. Lambert Blair. Price 3s. 
London: Duncax Davisow, and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ONSIEUR JULES LEFORT will arrive in London 
early this season. About engagements, letters, or any information, please to 
address Herr Louis Engel, 31 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 











tn the Press, 
WO SONGS by JACQUES BLUMENTHAL, com- 
posed expressly for Mr. TENNANT. 
“ My Sweet Sweeting.” The poctry from a MS. of the time of Henry VIII, 
“ Song for Twilight.” The poetry by Barry Corawall. 





MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary, 


London; Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
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HANDEL’S CHORUSES FOR THE ORGAN. 


ARRANGED WITH PEDAL OBBLIGATO, BY 
HENRY SMART. 
Now Ready. 


i in his everlasting seal ” { Samson) ae ove ove oe 8 

> horse and his rider” (/erae in Egypt) ... eee ove oo 3 

— to drink” (Jsrael in — oe ove ese oe 2 
" (Messiah) .. ooo - ose ove ove oe 3 

In the nm. 

5. Let us break their bonds” (Messiah). 

6. “ And the glory of the Lord” ( dfessiah). 

7. “ Let their celestial concerts " (Samson), 







s, * But as for his people” (Jsrael in Egypt). 

9. “ The King shall rejoice = ———— Anthem), 
10. “* From the censer” (Samson 
11. “ For unto us a child is a * (Messiah). 


London: Drxcan Davisoy, & Co. 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘LOVE IS A GENTLE THING,” 
Scxe sy MISS EMMA HEYWOOD, 
(From Hoard Glover’s Popular Operetta of “ Oxce Too OFTEN.”) 


Price 33. 
Love must be free as air; 
No bondage brooks the boy. 
One careless word may scare 
The child-god from his joy. 





Love is a gentle thing; 

In touching it, beware! 
e should quick take wing ;7 
Constraint it cannot bear. 


Love is a timid thing, 
I know to my despair; 
Though I to one hope cling, 
To name it I don’t dare. 


London: Drxcay Davisos & Co., 244 Regent Street ; 
Where may be obtained all 
THE AIRS, BALLADS, FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES, 


WALTZES, &c. IN THE OPERETTA OF 
“ONCE TOO OFTEN.” 


COMPOSED BY HOWARD GLOVER. 
Performed with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 








“ «On! Glorious Age of Chivalry.” Duet. For Soprano and Contralto 

§ n Words his Lips have spoken.” Grand Air. For Soprano ... 
you've slighted still istrue.” Ballad. Sung by Mile. Jessy Bacr 
m is Woman's Power.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Herwoop... 
sagentle Thing.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Herwoop 
ng and artless Maiden.” Romance. Sang by Herr ReIcHaRpT 
s Truth in Woman still. ” Romance. Sung by Herr Retcwarpr ... 
iks were jolly Boys.” Ballad. Sung by Herr Formes . we 
Chateau of Pompernik.” Aria Buffa. Sung by Herr Forues ... 
too often, or No?” Quartet for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass 












FWOWKWWWWWme & 
cocooeccoao 


FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES AND a 
Richards’ Fantasia, on “ Once too Often” ove we 
erger’s Fantasia, on “Once too Often” ... 

i au Quadrille,” by Strauss. (Handsomely Ilastrated in Colours) 
“La Bell e Blanche Waltz,” ditto ... (ditto ditto) 0 ote ate 


Poe 
ecoococ 





London: Descax Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 
MEYERBEER. 
HE FOLLOWING COMPOSITIONS (Copyrights), 


by this eminent Composer, are published by DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. :— 
VOCAL. 


* Friendship.” (Freundschaft. ) Quartet for 2 Tenors and 2 Basses .. 
“The merry hunters.” (Die Lustigen Jagersleut.) Chorus for Tenors and 
sasses 

* To thee, dear land, I sing” (a ia Patrie), for 2 Tenors, 2 Basses, and Chorus 
‘* God save the Queen,” 2 Tenors and 2 Basses, with Piano 
The Lord's Prayer for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Organ ad lib... 
** This house to love is holy.” Serenade for 8 Voices (without accompaniment) 
‘**, Aspiration,” for Bass, Solo, and Chorus of 3 Sopranos, 2 Tenors, and 1 Bass 
** Here on the mountain,” with Clarinet obbligato 

Violin or Violincello in lieu of Clarinet, each 
‘** Near to thee,” with Violincello obbligato.. io 
“ The Fishermaiden.” (Das Fischermiide hen) 





PROP RF OOO me 
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PIANOFORTE. 
Royal Wedding March. Composed for the marriage of the Princess — al 
ot E land with Prince Frederick William of Prussia ove 5 0 
Ditto,asa duet... -- 10 0 


London: Dencan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


N EW S¢ ORGS BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. — 
ng of May’ ‘ 
mm and 1 last parted ” - ose eee ose one eon 38. 












st’ 


: Dexcan “Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, Ww. 








Just Published, price 3s. 


L°INGHILTERRA 


AL PRODE GENERALE GARRIBALDI, pensiero per Canto ¢ Pianoforte, 
parole del, Professore J. Dg Veccst, Musica di un Maestro Italiano. 


London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


HREE SONGS, by J. F. ERSKINE GOODEVE 


oe Cantub and Oxon). 


“Tsawthee weep” ... one oe ove oot ovo ow 28. 6d, 
“ Hope’s bright star” one ae one an oe «. 28. 64. 
“ T think on thee in the night *. ose we 38. 6d, 


London: Drycan Davison & Ce 244 Regent Street, W. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“ The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, toa 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises 
which greatly increase its value. ’—IMlustrated News. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


4 
“The Message.’ 
New Song by BLUMENTHAL, 
Sung with great success at the Monday Popular Concerts, by 


MR, SIMS REEVES. 
THE POETRY BY MISS ADELAIDE PROCTER, 
Price 3s. 
London: Drxcay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


C ’ 
“Merry Hearts.’ 
New Song by J. P. KNIGHT. 
THE POETRY BY HARRIET POWER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duxcaw Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


sé M4 7 
The Parting, 
By EMANUEL AGUILAR, 
MELODY FOR THE PIANOFORTE, is just published, Price 1s. 6d. 


London: Duxcan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


ALFE’'S NEW SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 


Poetry by Epwcwp Fatcoxer, Esq. Sung by Miss Anna Whitty upwards of 
300 nights at the Royal Lyceum Theatre, in the “ Lakes of Killarney,” and now 
being sung by the same distinguished vocalist every night at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, is published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


“The execution by Miss Anna Whitty of that charming little song that for six months 
formed a gracefal adjunct to the he wae | Panorama at the Lyceum, it is needless 
to speak, as her talents are well known in Liverpool; but the song itself has been 
unheard out of London antil the present month, when the same vocalist is engaged 
in its performance at Manchester. The public, who so long —— it when 
heard on the theatrical boards, will soon have an opportunity of personally testi 
its merits, and cannot fail but ‘be struck not only with the charm of its simple 
thoroughly Irish melody—substantiating its claim to its title of * ys pry 
also with the still rarer charm ofits being associated with words so full of 
grace and sentiment that surprise is no longer felt at the inspiration given to on 
composer of the music, particularly when it is known that they are from the elegant 
pen of Mr. Falconer, the accomplished author of the renowned “ Peep o' Day,” and 
who, in that wonderfally popular drama, displays some exquisite touches of refined 
poetry, that not a little contribute to enchance the merits of its interesting plot. It 
should be added that this little bijou of a composition is to be found at the well-known 
publishers, Duncan Davison and Co., Regent-strect.”"—Liverpool Journal, 




















Just published, price 3s. 


\ LLE. ADELINA PATTIS NEW WALTZ, 
pi “DI GIOJA INSOLITA.” Sung with distinguished success by Mile. 
ADELINA Patti, in the operas of ** Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” “‘ Don Pasquale,” &c. &. 
The Words by Lorenzo Montgrast, the Music by Mavrice StRakoscu. 

London: Doncan DAVISON & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. with a Portrait. 


\V LLE. ADELINA PATTIS NEW BALLAD, 
Bi ‘“ THE OLD HOUSE BY THE LINDENS.” The Poetry by LONGFELLOW. 
Sung with the greatest success by Mile. ApgeLina Parti, for whom it was expzesly 
composed by Howarb GLOVER. 

London: Duncax Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 
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MOZART’S MASSES.* 
Mass No. III. (1774). 
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For only four voice-parts, two violinsand organ. (‘The Prague edition 
contains the addition of two horns ad libitum.) For the sake of showing 
by analysis in at least.one number of this Mass, how much these little 
unpretending creations of Mozart have in them of an art, which 
sometimes rather hides itself than presses itself upon attention, we will 
consider this ‘* Kyrie” somewhat more closely. It is a little remark- 
able, that it counts only 40 measures, and yet the motive repeats itself 


we: 
[SS 
‘ 











at least ten times; indeed more than twenty times, reckoning the 
analogous, syncopated figure of the second violin, as well as thé simple 
imitation:— 











in the first violin. ~ Any other composer would have fallen into the 
dreariest monotony; but Mozart by his art steered clear of the rock, 
and by the frequent repetition of a happily chosen motive, which 
sounds like an exhortation, brought in a collateral effect, which is 
poetical and in perfect keeping with the text: continual calls of God, 
a prolonged ery of distress on the part of humanity, which goes up 
to Him from all sides and all conditions. The first 5 measures form 
the exposition of the theme, which is once more presented at the close. 
From the 6th bar the intellectual play begins. The voice parts 
alternately imitate one another, and at different heights, now more 
apart, now close upon each other in a condensed manner. The violins 
too imitate one another mutually or in combination with the vocal 
quartet, either simply, or in syncopation, or inversion.—Thus for 
example, in the 6th measure, the soprano answers the tenor and the 
alto the bass, both with another figure; at the same time the second 
violin imitates the tenor, but with syncopation, and the first violin 
the soprano, but with inversion, and so on with perpetual change of 
combinations. And yet all this art were only half art did it not serve 
as means to higher ends, to lend the fittest musical expression to the 
church text—to clothe a beautiful supersensual idea with a body 
appreciable to the human ear. 


The third division of the “Credo” forms an interesting offset to 
this “Kyrie.” After Mozart has started a fughetta in the “ Resurrexit,” 
he glides imperceptibly into the original theme of the “Credo”; thence 
into a solo, and from this back into the theme, interrupting it again 
presently by the fughetta, and interrupting this again by the theme, 
which he at last closes altogether unexpectedly in the same manner 
as the “ Descendit ;” and all this so unconstrainedly, without disturbing 
the flow of the discourse at all! Here too is art, but not such as 
serves as the bearer of a higher idea. 


The “Agnus Dei,” is thrillingly effective. Amid soft beats of the 
violin: accompaniment one voice enters solemnly after another, to 


- make public confession of guilt; all these single voices unite at the 


close in a startling chorus, a general prayer of self-accusation? and 
repentance. ‘ You have no conception what I feel, when I write down: 
Agnus Dei, miserere,’ exclaimed Mozart on a certain occasion, already 
mentioned ; and this “‘ Agnus” shows what he felt. 


The “Dona nobis,” which now follows, as if anticipating the peace 
for-which it prays, bears throughout the stamp of unaffected, child- 
like cheerfulness; but by the artful distribution of the melody among 
the single voices, and by the blending of them into a tasteful whole, 
it betrays the youthful masterhand. A total overturning of the theme 
and a transition from minor to major, as unexpected as it is striking, 
are points particularly noteworthy, Nevertheless it cannot be denied 
that Mozart in this “Dona,” with its lively ornament and its 
pronounced Rondo form, has already made a marked step towards 
that secular field, which at a later time, as we shall see, he trod more 
frequently and more decidedly, 





* From the Deutsche Musik-Zeitung. For the first of this article see Vol. 41. 


Mass No. IV. (1774? 1775?). 
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This, like its three predecessors, is wrought with contrapuntal 
strictness in the first numbers, and hence offers difficulties in the 
execution to the singers; this is especially true of the solos in the very 
beautifully wrought “Gloria” and “Credo,” which last includes in 
itself a short but masterly “Crucifixus.” A strong marked violin figure 
in the “Hosanna” has been the subject of some ridicule; it borders to 
be sure, like many another passage in this here and there strikingly 
old-fashioned style of Mass, upon the tasteless; but this is mitigated, if 
we consider it, not by itself alone, but in connection with the voice 
parts as an integral part of the working up. Here again we remark a 
true-hearted, pious ‘Benedictus” and an “Agnus” full of deep feeling. 
The Masses of this period, while in the strict style of their first num- 
bers they border sometimes upon pendantry, unfold for the most part 
in the “ Benedictus” and the “ Agnus,” where the text affords a chance, 
a true charm of the loveliest grace and deepest feeling. Just so the 
purest and chastest, if not the most beautiful and artistic, of Raphael’s 
Madonnas fall within that youthful period, when he still walks in the 
foot-prints of his severer master, Perugino. 

In the “Dona nobis” where Mozart, reproducing the very pregnant 
theme of the “Kyrie,” associates with it a second theme of uncommon 
vivacity, we already have the germ of that later manner of conception, 
in which the ‘“‘Dona pacem” no longer corresponds with the gentle 
cheerfulness of the text, but closes the church office in a stirring, 
pompous manner. 

5. Missce Solemnes. 
Mass No. V. (1773. Jn honorem St. Trinitatis.) 
RFP TD 
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According to the date of composition it should be inserted before 
Mass No. II. That is only one year later, and yet what a difference 
between the two! While there, in spite of the severe form, every 
number bears already the Mozartean stamp; here, with the exeeption 
of the Agnus, he has avoided every striking trait of his own genial 
individuality so anxiously, that this Mass, moving altogether in well- 
worn grooves, might, if we did not know the author, be just as well 
attributed to one of the better contrapuntists of the time. That even 
on this side the youthful work no longer appears like mere school labor, 
and that Mozart, so far as musical technics are concerned, stood already 
in his 17th year upon a height, which others have scarcely reached in 
their mature manhood, is certainly no small praise; and in this point 
of view it might be of interest to connoisseurs to examine this work in 
detail, especially the two fugues in the “Credo” and the “ Dona.” The 
‘“‘Cujus regni non erit finis,” preceeding the first fugue, and moving in 
incessant quavers and semiquavers, borders, even if you take a slow 
tempo, by the necessarily soul-less babble of the voice parts, on the 
burlesque. The same is the case with the violin accompaniment in 
the Benedictus, which impresses upon this number the character of a 
periwig style pushed almost to caricature. Did Mozart wish perhaps 
to parody an older composer at thejcourt of the archbishop? The young 
artist lacked neither the wit nor the will for such fine persiflage. 
When the archbishop gravely remarked to him: “The basso Fischer 
seems to have almost too deep a bass voice for a basso,” he consoled him 
with the still graver answer: “That will come right gradually; next 
time he will sing higher.” 

It is singular indeed, and scarcely to be explained except by a secret 
purpose, that precisely this insipid, pretty “ Benedictus” is followed by 
an “ Agnus” in the noblest style, ope which, by its broad, majestic 
plan and dignity of feeling, belongs with the finest he has written. 

















Mass No. VI. 
Ae = eS a — 
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This little known Mass the writer has seen only once, and hastily, 
in the score. It seems to have much analogy with the preceeding 
one, and like it, to have more of the traditional pattern than of the 
characteristic style of its author about it; which explains its smaller 
circulation, It was performed at the Mozart centennial anniversary in 
Salzburg. 





(To be Continued. ) 
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PROSPECTS OF MUSICAL SCIENCE.* 


Wonderful is the apparent advance of musical taste and musical 
performance in London within the memory even of middle-aged play- 
goers and concert-goers. It seems scarcely credible, but it is not the 
less the fact, that, a generation ago, the conductor’s baton was an 
almost unknown implement in our orchestras. We can well recall the 
old-fashioned concerts and operas, when the gentleman who, by a most 
misplaced euphemism, was termed the “conductor,” sat at a square 
pianoforte, and played a kind of accompaniment to the band; while the 
performers had nothing to guide them but the playing of the principal 
violin. Who would imagine, too, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty that the chief singers of the day could be brought to take a 
part in the opera of Der Freischitz, from their conviction that the music 
was dull, and would not be tolerated by a London audience? Yet such 
was the case; and it was only on the condition that he might introduce 
two or three trumpery English ballads that Braham himself could be 
coaxed into singing the part assigned to him. On the first night of 
playing, the glorious overture fell flat and dead, and not a hand moved 
to applaud it. Now London is the city of classical music, above every 
other city in Europe, and crowds throng to hear a great violinist play 
the fugues of Sebastian Bach. The longest and toughest of Beethoven’s 
sonatas and symphonies are listened to in breathless silence; and 
Israel in Egypt, little cared for in its mighty author’s days, is sung 
again and again as it was never sung before. Yet, undoubtedly, the 
prospects of music as a science cannot be considered as cheering to the 
cultivated musician. As composers, Englishmen themselves hold but 
an inferior and uninfluential position in the world of art; and with all 
the popular love for classical music in public, it is to be feared that it 
is only when the executants are of the highest class that we love 
better music than our forefathers did. It is not merely that no composer 
has appeared to fill the place left void by the early death of Mendelssohn. 
The greatest masters in every art and science are very rare, and the 
tendencies of a period must not be judged by the magnitude of the 
stars which at any given date may be shining in all their brightness. 
It is in the special type of composition which is dominant both among 
writers and lovers of music that we trace the tokens of a time of 
decay. The music of to-day is marked by a diminished sense of the 
beauty of form, as distinguished from that of mere color—involving, 
as a natural consequence, a loss of unity both in design and develop- 
ment, and of real force and dramatic grandeur. Music is becoming 
more and more the language of mere emotion of a superficial kind. 
Feebly expressing the intellectual element in our nature, it fails to 
give such a voice to feeling and passion as they demand, when united 
to profound thought and energy of will. 

All harmony, it should be remembered, in its very idea, represents 
the union of independent agents. It is the result of the subordination 
of the several parts to the working out of a perfect whole. And the 
beauty and human expressiveness of the complete result depend upon 
the preservation of the individuality of the separate portions, so that 
their distinct action and character may be traced throughout. It is 
with musical life as with the life of a nation, whose highest perfection 
is attained when the man is not swallowed up in the citizen, and when 
the fullest amount of personal liberty is secured that may be compatible 
with social order and national unity. Thus it is that in “ part-music” 
of every possible species—whether in accompanied songs, or duets, or 
choruses, or in orchestral works—the fundamental principle of the fugue 
is never wanting. Each voice, cach instrument, or each part in a mere 
pianoforte composition, retains its characteristic individuality : it assists, 
as an independent agent, in producing the perfect harmony. Until a 
comparitively recent date, all good music ofevery kind bore the impress 
of this fundamental idea. A musical work was treated asa union of 
parts combined in endless varieties of form, and not simply as an aggre- 
gation of agreeable masses of ‘color, in which outline is subordinate to 
tint and tone, and precision gives way to a general picturesqueness of 
effect. This latter idea now prevails amongst almost all influential 
composers, and its presence is to be detected in compositions of every 
kind. It is to the influence of the overpowering genius of Beethoven 
that this change is principally due. While the powers of the orchestra 
were yet undeveloped, all music, to a certain extent, took its character 
from vocal harmony, and thus retained its careful contrapuntal struc- 
ture. But the immense advance in instrumental execution, inspired 
by an imagination so daring as that of Beethoven, whose mind was at 
the same time deficient in a feeling for part-music as such, left an 
impress upon the musical art which has never been obliterated. Ex- 
quisite as was Beethoven’s perception of the beauty of musical rhythm, 
he unquestionably reduced the individuality of the separate portions of 
the harmony to a low degree of subservience. Taken singly, the work 
of each voice or instrument, under his guidance, is more fragmentary 
than in the works of the other greater masters. The breadth of his 
general conceptions, his wonderful feeling for melody, and the earnestness 
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and depth of his passion, fused all these comparitively unconnected 
portions into as perfect a whole, ofits kind, as the most carefully balanced 
fugue of Bach or sonata of Corelli. But the composers that came after 
him, when they followed him in his disregard of artificial counterpoint, 
and adopted his picturesque and warmly-colored treatment, threw 
away the only instrumentality to which all must trust for the attainment 
of finished beauty and real power, unless endowed with the vigor and 
imaginative fertility of a Beethoven. 

The genius of Mendelssohn, though fundamentally distinct from that 
of Beethoven, failed to arrest the course of the prevailing fashion, from 
causes not difficult to specify. Mendelssohn was the most precocious 
of the great masters of the musical art. Almost all of them have shown 
very early proofs of skill, and have written wonderfully well while still 
extremely young. But none, save Mendelssohn, have produced works 
of extraordinary originality and scientific power in their early youth. 
They simply wrote like their contemporaries, though with abundant 
tokens of special skill and inventiveness. No other youth of eighteen 
ever gave the world music of such mingled originality and power as 
that of Mendelssohn’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream. No other could 
handle an orchestra like a man of long experience, uniting so much 
novelty of idea with such masterly ease in construction, while yet 
little more than a boy. Born in an age steeped in the luxuries of the 
instrumental wonders of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, Mendelssohn 
naturally first indulged that portion of his genius which most readily 
sympathized with the prevailing taste of the day. But in his mind, 
what is termed the contrapuntal element lay deep, and constituted as 
important an element in its organization as in that of Palestrina. 
Fétis, one of the most eminent of foreign critics, actually depreciates 
him as possessing the character of a ‘cantor of the seventeenth century.”’ 
At the same time, original and delightful as are Mendelssohn’s melodies, 
it cannot be denied that his gift of tune was less developed than _his 
contrapuntal and orchestral powers. Refined, delicate, and occasionally 
forcible as they were, they do not ring through the ear and stir every 
emotion with the irresistible strength of Handel and Beethoven. 
Especially is this the case in the melodies which he employed in 
constructing his most elaborate contrapuntal works. They tend to 
dryness and thinness; and, when worked up in what are technically 
called the “ inner parts,” they have little meaning or tunefulness, and 
are singularly dependent upon their orchestral accompaniments for the 
effect they produce. In this respect they stand in marked contrast 
with the intense tunefulness of the themes of Handel, Bach, Haydn, 
and Mozart, which are not merely admirably adapted for elaborate 
treatment, but are perfectly self-sustaining, and dwell upon the ear even 
in the most artificial of combinations. Hence Mendelssohn failed to 
create a love for that essentially part-music which he himself loved so 
dearly. His graceful and brilliant Songs without Words, on the other 
hand, caught the popular fancy, and have affected the works of later 
composers to a remarkable extent. Had he lived to a more mature 
age, there is little doubt that his gift of melody would have been 
developed in the same degree as has been the case with every eminent 
musician as he advanced in life. His latest works clearly show this 
tendency in his mind, and none more strikingly than the fragment of 
his unfinished Oratorio— Christus. 

The most eminent composers of the present time are all votaries of 
the picturesque school, and are deficient in form, unity, and, above all, 
in climax—that rarest of all attainments in the musical art. They 
seek to produce an impression of strength and intensity of emotion by 
a mere quantity of sound, rather than by such a judicious selection of 
notes in the laying out of the harmony as may give to every note its 
own individual expressiveness and meaning. It is like the substitution 
of loudness of voice and positiveness of assertion for clearness of 
statement and cogency of reasoning in ordinary conversation. Con- 
sequently, modern music, though twice as noisy as music framed on 
another idea, conveys a less distinct impression of mental power in its 
author, and fails to please after frequent repetition. To use the 
common saying, there is not much én it. Not being planned, again, 
with a view to this gradual development and final working-up, com- 
positions are in perpetual danger of lapsing into a succession of isolated 
passages, arbitrarily strung together, and united by changes in harmony 
which appear sudden and uncalled-for. Beethoven's startling and 
odd-looking changes are, indeed, alldesigned with a meaning, and fall 
in with the cast of the melodies which they sustain. Scholastic 
pedantry condemned and condemns them, but we do not feel their 
abruptness, With writers of a lower stamp, the difficulty of avoiding 
an impression of gratuitous and fidgety modulations is almost insur- 
mountable. The works of Meyerbeer, unquestionably a great master, 
strikingly illustrate the prevailing characteristics of the music of the 
day. Delightful as is his gift of melody—a gift entirely owing to 
half a life’s laborious cultivation—almost all his music is fragmentary. 
His operas abound in isolated beauties, all expressive, all framed with 
a view to dramatic truth ; but they are deficient in that unity of idea 
and development by which alone the essential unity of human thought 
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and passion can be adequately represented by musical phrases. Thus, 
too, in his treatment of the orchestra, every note is studied, and every 
resource of a most numerous band is ingeniously applied; but the 
result lacks simplicity, and suggests to the hearer the excessive pains 
which must have been devoted to the composition. 

That such composers should fail in the grand achievment of climax, 
is but natural. Musical climax necessarily requires the combination 
of separate individualities, all urging onwards with ever-increasing 
emotion, as the climax of the speech of a truly great orator seems to 
combine in a few burning sentences the essence of all that he has 
previously spoken. Thus it is that the grandest and most passionate 
climaxes are the work of the great musical contrapuntists. To learn 
what a “wind-up” really is, we must turn to Handel, Bach, and 
Mozart. That piling of thought upon thought, and stimulating of feeling 
by feeling, which carries the listener away in a whirlwind of amazed 
delight, must be sought in such finales as the last page of the Messiah 
or the Jupiter Symphony, and not in the gorgeous masses of coloring 
of the picturesque school, however splendid and magniticent. Of the 
same fragmentary class are the works of other notables among living 
writers. The compositions of Wagner, the apostle of the “ Music of 
the Future” in Germany, are professedly of this cast. They are 
patchwork from beginning to end. Berlioz, clever as he is, has the 
same defect, and aims at novelty by a thousand new combinations and 
tricks with his orchestra. Auber, French in melody and treatment, 
has no breadth, and there is no more force in his finales than in the 
most trashy multiplications of semiquavers of the feeblest Italians. 
One of the most original pianoforte writers of the day, who also 

ssesses a charming gift of tune—Stephen Heller—goes still further 
in the disregard of contrapuntal artifice, repeatedly employing mere 
octaves with a freedom that in the hands of a less graceful and piquant 
melodist will result in the baldest of commonplace. Another piano- 
forte composer, as well as marvellous performer—Thalberg—exercises 
& most injurious influence on the musical art. Unsurpassed in 
mechanism of execution, and unrivalled in touch, Thalberg has carried 
to perfection the artifice of playing melodies with florid accompani- 
ments, and appears to confer on the pianoforte a power which it does 
not really possess. Nothing is so easy as to manufacture this kind of 
composition, and nothing is so easy to play with the appropriate 
character, if once the mechanical difficulties are overcome. Ac- 
cordingly, its imitators are innumerable; though, for the most part, 
they are nearly as far behind the true Thalbergian “singing on the 
pianoforte,” as Thalberg’s piano songs are below the Lieder ohne Warte 
of Mendelssohn. Their one notion of pianoforte music is that of a 
melody adorned with endless arpeggios and flights of notes from one 
end of the keyboard to the other. This is the true type of the music 
of the day. 

One accomplished writer we possess, indeed, in England—Dr. 
Sterndale Bennett; but, appreciated as his works are by the cultivated 
musician, they are not sufficiently individual or strong in tune and 
treatment to create a school of their own. Eminently Mendelssohnian 
both in melody and harmony, they are compositions of which English- 
men may well be proud, from their purity and scholar-like finish, and 
from the thoughtfulness and truth of expression which mark them all. 
Dr. Bennett, in fact, is not only one of the ablest of English musicians 
of any period, but he is the only Englishman who has ever attained 
eminence as an instrumental writer, whether for the pianoforte or the 
orchestra—always excepting the accomplished quartett writer, Onslow, 
whose writings have long taken their place among the classical works 
for the chamber. 

On the whole, it is impossible to believe that the musical art is in a 
healthy condition. The musical taste of writers and listeners is too 
little nourished in its early days on that more vigorous diet which 
alone can issue in a sound maturity. Noise and speed win the race. 
Orhecstral scores are overwhelmed with “ brass,” and bands are so 
large that few singers can make themselves properly heard against 
them. The American foundness for magnitude pervades the musical 
republic. The effect ot choruses is estimated by the hundreds of 
voices that sing them. Everybody extols Handel, and declares that 
his works alone are capable of being sung by thousands, but the school 
of Handel is extinct. Glee-writing and glee-singing are rare. And, 
for ourselves, we do not see any prospect of a thorough musical 
reformation, until it becomes the recognised maxim of musicians that 
vocal part-writing is the foundation of all true music of every species. 


NeoroLtogy.—Mad. Cecilia Bulletti, prima donna, has died at Ajaccio. 
—Herr Sgnaz Tomaselli, dramatic artist of the Joseph-theatre, has 
died in Vienna, where he was born in 1813. Before devoting himself 
to acting, he sang for several years asa barytone.—M. Louis Lucas died 
at Paris on the 10th inst. He was author of a work entitled, Révo- 
lution dans la Musique, Essai d’ Application & la Musique d’une Théorie 


MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

I believe that an attempt was made, within the last few years, 
to introduce English pantomine into Paris, but with about as 
much chance of its ever becoming naturalised as of horse-racing 
forming an essential and integral portion of the national amuse- 
ments of our Gallic neighbours. ‘lhe Parisians could not see the 
humour of Clown—though he was, if I am not mistaken, per- 
sonated by Flexmore himself—they were not sufficiently accustomed 
to his vague ideas of meum and tuum, to approve of his peculiar 
code of morality; they evinced no overwhelming amount of 
sympathy in the sufferings, ordeals, and trials, of that much 
belaboured old gentleman, Pantaloon, who is certainly old enough 
to know better, and abandon his evil courses; and they remained 
unmoved by the agility of Harlequin and the graces of his short- 

tticoated bride. But if English pantomine took no very firm 

old on the public of Paris, it has taken none at all on that of 
Berlin, for the simple though amply sufficient reason that it has 
never been introduced to them. Christmas without pantomine 
must, no doubt, seem as strange to any future Louisa Pyne in a 
frock and trowsers, or any Sims Reeves in embryo and a suit of 
knickerbockers, who may chance to read the MusicaL WorxD, as 
Christmas without roast-beef and plum-pudding, turkey, oranges, 
and Brazil-nuts. And yet at this festive season, pantomine is 
unknown ; Harlequin and Columbine ; Clown and Pantaloon are 
strangers in the capital of Wilhelm of Prussia, and if the four 
above famous personages do go out ‘‘ upon the Spree” it certainly 
is not upon the Spree here dignified as a river. But let it not be 
supposed that the rising generation of Berliners have no especial 
amusements to welcome Christmas. First and foremost, they 
have their ‘* Weihnachtsbaum,” their Christmas tree, which all 
the efforts of fashion will never succeed in acclimatising in 
England. Everyone acquainted with it in Germany must look 
upon our imitation as a feeble exotic, kept alive only by the most 
careful watching, and assiduous hot-house treatment. Our 
so-called Cristmas tree is no more to be compared with its Teutonic 
original than a Parisian ‘ bifteck” is to one of those magnificent 
triumphs of the grazier’s art which constitute the glory of the 
Cock, that famous Fleet-street hostelry which Alfred ‘Tennyson 
has immortalised in verse. Music, too, is greatly in request here 
during Christmastide—not, it is true, music calculated to please 
the delicate and refined ear of an accomplished musician, unless, 
indeed, of a musician who is the father or mother of a family, 
for a preponderating amount of it is performed on the drums, 
trumpets, fiddles, horns, et hoc genus omne, which have previously 
figured among the dolls, bonbons, and wax-tapers of the Christ- 
mas tree. Such as it is, though, it affords the greatest satisfaction 
to the—performers, if not to the general public, whose only con- 
solation consists in the knowledge that the instruments employed 
by the juvenile and incipient—or juvenile and not incipient, as the 
case may be—Arabella Goddards, Viviers, Sivoris, Mellons, and 
Doyles, are of gratifyingly fragile construction. Art must for 
the moment, in private life at least, be contented to drape herself 
in patience, and stuff her ears with cotton, till the universal 
hubbub has subsided. In public, however, she is better off, for 
she attracts vast crowds to the theatres, which during Christmas 
week are filled to the ceilings with delighted and non-critical 
audiences—audiences who go to be amused and not to find fault. 
To prove, however, the truth of the old adage, ‘‘ The exception 
makes the rule,” I must inform you, though, that this state of 
things was not that which inaugurated the commencement of 
Christmas at the Royal Opera House. ‘The audience was, at first, 
in anything but the best of humours. Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, 
always a sure trump card, had been announced for some time pre- 
viously, and, as a natural consequence, every seat to belet before-hand 
had been eagerly secured, when, suddenly, the public, the holiday 
public, recollect, was astounded, petrified, and exasperated, by 
being told that, on account of the indisposition of Mad. Harriers- 
Wippern, the second act of the opera would be omitted. I 
myself am a philosopher, and thanks to a long course of rigid 
mental training, and the fact, perhaps, that I am in the habit of 
visiting the opera oftener than most of the dilettante present on 
the occasion to which I refer, bore the shock with an equanimity 
which would—though I say it, who should say it—have done 
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some of the persons who had taken places were highly indignant ; 
to them the omission of an act was ona par with the conduct of 
a cheating tradesman who favors his customers with short weight, 
while the bills posted about the walls of the town were considered 
as being as far beneath their nominal value as Mr. Chase's ‘‘ Green- 
backs” or ‘‘shin plasters.”” Some bold spirits I have been informed 
—though, as I did not hear them myself, I will not vouch for the 
truth of the report—went so far as to say that it was ‘‘ a shame ” 
of Mad. Harriers-Wippern to fall ill at such a period, and that 
she ought to have known better. No doubt these desperadoes 
would have done something terrible, had they had time to reflect, 
but they had not, for a true German possesses a considerable dash 
of the tortoise in his disposition, and is much given to the practical 
working out of the maxim contained in Valpy’s Greek Delectus, 
‘“Make haste slowly.” He experiences as much difficulty in 
turning over a subject in his mind as our sailors and engineers do 
in making one of her Majesty’s new iron-plated ships of war 
answer her helm and trace a circle, which, unluckily, they find it 
is more easy to imagine than describe. So the chandeliers were not 
smashed ; the benches were not torn up; nor was the theatre even 
burnt down by an infuriated public. On the contrary, not a single 
individual availed himself of the offer to have his money returned, 
but every one quietly put up with the loss of Act II. ‘The per- 
formance of the other acts was generally nothing particularly 
brilliant. ‘The weather has been so changeable lately that, on an 
average, every second person has got a cold, and nearly all the 
artists, down to the chorus-singers themselves, a race of beings 
not accustomed, like some of those of higher rank in the pro- 
fession, to indulge in indispostion—were affected by the prevailing 
epidemic. ‘The only exception was Mad. Fabbri-Mulder, who is 
“starring” it here at present, with a view, I believe, to an 
engagement. She sustained the part of Valentine. That she 
pleased her audience you may infer pretty safely from the fact 
that she was applauded continuously ; called on once after the 
duet in the third act, and summoned twice (with Herr Formes) 
after the fourth. In fact, she is decidedly the best fair ‘‘ guest ” 
seen on these boards for some time. The management would, I 
think, be wise to secure her services permanently, but whether they 
will do so or not is something which I, knowing their peculiar 
ideas, will not pretend to determine. 

On the 26th, the Sisters Delépierre ushered in a performance of 
the ballet Electra by a display of their ‘‘ prodigious ” powers, or 
powers as prodigies, on the violin. They excited great astonishment, 
as they always do, among the general public, but I confess, as I 
have frequently confessed before now in your columns, that I am 
not partial to prodigies, whether the prodigy be an Infant Roscius, 
or a female Paganini of the advanced age of ten or eleven. ‘The 
Chinese tell us that in time the mulberry leaf becomes silk. So it 
does, if we only wait long enongh. Knowing this fact, I think it 
foolish not to wait long enough. Anything like artistic—really 
artistic—excellence can no more be forced up in a night, or a day, 
or a year, or four or five years even, than a fine rich flavor can be 
imparted to port—even supposing it is genuine, which it is not 
now-a-days—in a month. A portrait of Her Majesty in colored 
sand, or ‘* Bolton Abbey in the olden Time” pourtrayed in Berlin 
wool, is all very well, and a wonderful example of what misdirected 
energy combined with an easily satisfied mind, parvo contentus, 
can do; but it is not art. The digital agility displayed by the little 
Delépierres is very marvellous; but that is not art either. “’Them’s 
my sentiments, and I sticks to them,” as the man in the play has it. 

The first opera produced this year, 1863, was Wagner’s Tann- 
hduser, the principal characters being supported by Mesdames 
Bennewitz-Mik, De Ahna, Herren Formes, Betz, Fricke, Kriiger 
and Salomon. Perhaps you will not take it amiss, if I simply 
record the fact, and forget, for the nonce, that there are such things 
in creation as ‘“‘anxious polyscopities” and ‘‘overcome standpoints,” 
of which, I own, I was, like the rest of mankind, so happily and so 
innocently ignorant before Herr Richard Wagner rent in twain 
the veil of mystery behind which the above phenomena had pre- 
viously been‘ concealed, and flashed them before my astounded 
mind. I often now think of poor M. Jourdain’s words in Le 

Bourgeois Gentilhomme: ‘Il y a plus de guarante ans que je dis 
de la prose sans que j’en susse rien.” How many years had I 
knocked about the world without even suspecting the existence of 
‘anxious polyscopities” and ‘* overcome standpoints ;" nay, without 





even knowing one if I saw it! And now—but let me drop the 
subject for to-day, and proceed to inform you that M. Gounod’s 
long expected opera Margaretha, as it is called here, was produced, 
on the 5th inst. with great success. My letter has already extended 
to a greater length than I fancied it would, and I have still two or 
three items of news to communicate. I shall not, therefore, attempt 
anything like a detailed criticism to-day. Reserving that for 
another occasion, I will restrict myself to the task of recording . 
absolute facts. In the first place, the opera was placed upon the 
stage in the most magnificent manner. ‘The management had 
evidently spared no expense. ‘They had been as liberal as Mr. E. 
T. Smith used to be when getting up one of his grand pantomines, 
culminating in an ‘‘ Enchanted Dell of the Fairy Queen, by Moon- 
light,” or ‘* Coral Caves of Bliss and the placid Waters of Delight, 
by Sunrise,” from the magic pencil of Beverley, gorgeous (the scene, 
not Beverley) with copper foil and animated by seemingly countless 
multitudes of entrancing fairies in pink leggings and exceedingly 
short skirts. ‘The scenery was, indeed, magnificent, and Herren 
Gropius and Daubner were called on the stage several times by the 
astonished and delighted spectators. ‘The cast was as follows: 
Faust, Herr Woworsky ; Mephisto, Herr Salomon ; Valentin, Herr 
Betz; Gretchen, Malle. Lucca; Sybel, Mdlle. De Ahna, and 
Martha, Mdlle. Gey. ‘The chorus was exceedingly good, and con- 
tributed its full share to the triumph of the evening. ‘The same 
may be fairly said of the orchestra under the able direction of Herr' 
Dorn. There can be no doubt that Margaretha will prove a great 
“draw” as we say, Anglice ; ‘ ein Kassenstiick,” as we express it, 
Germanicé. 

It appears that all the exertions of the management of the Royal 
Opera house, during the past year, to procure two ladies to fill the 
positions of first dramatic singer and leading soubrette, respectively, 
have resulted in absolute failure. Men are strange creatures. If I : 
were to tell a native of Fatherland that the art of singing in that 
happy country was ata very low ebb, he would probably crush me 
at once and summarily settle the question, to his own satisfaction, | 
at least. He would tell me that, in the first place, I was assertirig 
a—— well, a statement devoid of truth, and, in the next, that, 
as an —— I could not possibly know aught about ‘ Tone- 
art,” and, consequently, was incapable of forming an opinion. 
Yet passages like the following, which I translate from your able 
contemporary, the Neue Berliner Musth-Zeitung, are by no means; - 
rare in the papers at the present moment:—‘ Our fair young 
vocalists, now-a-days, present us either with a full voice not totally 
undeveloped, or a small, light one, which attempts all kinds of 
wild and unheard-of feats of execution. The state of things, as 
regards male singers, is almost worse; they merely shriek, as long — 
as their powers will allow them.” I think that till this condition 
of affairs is remedied, German critics and their readers generally 
would show theirsense more by getting rid of defects at home tho‘ pn 
by always harping upon one string: the non-musical nature of.“the 
English people, as they are so exceedingly fond of doing. “4t is 
owing to this dearth of vocal talent, I believe, that Mdme. K' ister, 
who has been created an ‘‘ Honorary member” of the cor apany, * 
will still lend her valuable assistance, from time to time,’ to keep 
up the classical repertory. Apropos of this lady, you may not be 
aware that she made her first Lisktonio attempt, as Pami’ a, onthe 
28th November, 1837, at the Leipsic Theatre, under th.e nianage- 
ment of Herr Ringelhardt, She was then Malle. Schtegel. The * 
Theater-Chrontk gives the following notice of her,“performance : 
“The part of Pamina was sustained by a fair yowng artist, who’ 
made her first attempt upon the stage. The way in which her’ 
voice has been developed, as regards flexibility and style, is another 
proof of merit on the part of our esteemed Pohlenz. She excited - 
the most favourable impression among the aurlience; with such 
talent ; with so clear and melodious, yet powerful, a voice ; and 
with so many other advantages, she cannot fail to be brilliantly 
successful.” The writer of the above was not a bad prophet. - Her 
second part was: Agathe in Der Freischiitz. 

Before concluding, I have a melancholy piece of intelligence to 
communicate. Dr. Ad. Kullak,* the composer, and musical 
critic, died a few days ago. He was greatly respected both in his 
public and private capacity. TALE. 





* Brother of Theodore Kullak ? 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


At the 114th concert Schumann’s quintet in E flat (op. 44) 
was repeated, Herr Pauer again sitting at the piano, the other 
instruments being embraced by MM. Sainton, Ries, H. Webb 
and Piatti. A second hearing did not engender a very strong 
desire for the third. ‘The other full piece was Schubert's quintet 
for stringed instruments in C major—a novelty at these concerts, 
but likely to become a frequent attraction. Of this very interest- 
ing work (which was nobly led by M. Sainton, associated with 
the three gentlemen above-named and Mr. Paque, as second 
violoncellos) we shall speak on another occasion. The Sonata 
was one by Haydn, in E flat (the longest of three in that key— 
with a slow movement in E major !), which, although Herr Pauer 
played in his best manner, did not prove excessively interesting. 
The last instrumental piece (the last in the programme) was 
Beethoven’s sonata for piano and violin, in C minor (op. 30), 
executants Herr Pauer and M. Sainton. The singers were Miss 
Banks, who gave Glinka’s song ‘‘ The Lark,” and ‘‘ Where the bee 
sucks” from Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s music to the Tempest, (the last 
encored and repeated) ; and Mr. Sims Reeves, who sang ‘‘ If with all 
your hearts,” from Elijah, and ‘‘ Adelaide” (the last of which was 
encored and not repeated.) M. Benedict was the accompanist. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The performance of Mendelssohn’s music to Athalia, on Friday 
sennight, was attended by an immense crowd. There was some 
disturbance at the beginning, which ended in the ejectment of one 
of the malcontents, who proceeded straightway from Exeter Hall to 
@ coffee-house near Printing House-square and wrote a grumbling 
letter to the Times. ‘The performance of Athalia was generally 
good—some of the tempi were over-hurried, but there was a pre- 
vailing pomp and magnificence that effectively drowned objection. 
The overture (although there were three harps instead of twelve) 
and the march might both have been given twice, had “ Barkis” 
(Mr. Costa) been ‘willin.” The choruses were fine, especially 
in the first part ; the solo singers—Miss Parepa, Mrs. Netherclift. 

Miss Fanny Rowland) Mad. Sainton Dolby—all that could be 
esired. ‘The lovely trio, ‘‘ Hearts’ feel that love thee,” was 
encored as usual. Athaliah was followed by Mozart’s Requiem— 
solo singers, Miss Parepa, Mad. Sainton Dolby, Mr. Perren (who 
took the place of Mr. Monten Smith at a moment’s notice) and 
Mr. Weiss. The execution of this masterpiece was generally 
effective, but we have heard still better in Exeter Hall. lijah is 
announced for Feb. 6th. 


DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The past week has given out but one novelty, and that not good, 
viz., a farce at the St. James’s Theatre, called The Smiths of 
Norwood. The idea is evidently taken from the old farce of The 
Bengal Tiger. A young ‘“ exquisite,” fresh from India, a very 
sybarite in his desires, mistakes the house of Mr. Smyth for that 
of his friend Smith, which induces endless confusion and number- 
less contretemps, only explained by the meeting of Smyth and 
Smith, who happen to be neighbors and acquaintances. The 
teal fun of the piece is derived from the extravagant acts and 
words of Miss Avonia Smyth, a romantic maiden of forty, much 
addicted to Byron and moonlight walks. . Mrs. Frank Matthews 
exhibits genuine humor in the part, and elicited roars of laughter. 

Miss Amy Sedgwick’s return to the Princess's is worthy of being 
chronicled. She anes on Monday night as Phosbe Topper, 
in the comic drama of One good turn deserves another, which still 
finds favor with the patrons of this theatre. About Mrs. Henry 
Marston’s Mrs. Woodpecker The Morning Herald thus warmly 
and truthfully speaks :— 

“Mrs. Henry Marston, in the small part of Mrs. Woodpecker, is incom* 
parable. There is but one scene to act in the piece, but that is one of the most 
genuine bits of comedy to be seen in the present day. It is, indeed, a discredit 
to modern dramatists, and an incontestable proof of the degeneracy of the stage, 
that plays are not written for this great actress. To hide such an artist under 
a bushel would occur to no manager ; but managers must be governed by public 
taste. Mr. Lindus cannot be ignorant that the most accomplished living 
comédienne belongs to his theatre ; but what can he do in a day when Congreve’s 
Lady Wishfort and Sheridan’s Mrs. Malaprop would be scarcely understood, 


or but coldly received? Mrs. Henry Marston is the legitimate successor of 
Mrs. Glover, and perhaps the only remnant of the old English school of comedy 
left to the boards. That she should appear so seldom in a theatye, at which 
she is engaged shows that comedy is in its decline and caricature in its ascend- 
ance. In the palmy days of the drama it would have been considered a night 
lost to the stage on which an actress like Mrs. Henry Marston did not appear.» 


Istineron Literary AND Screntiric Socrery.—The lovers of good 
music had a great treat here on Thursday evening last, when the 
theatre in Wellington-street was filled to overflowing, by the announce- 
ment of Mrs. John Macfarren’s “ Evening at the Pianoforte,” an 
entertainment similar to the “Mornings” lately given by this talented 
lady at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. ‘The lecture, from the pen of Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren, of sufficient interest in itself to merit attention, was 
greatly enhanced by the clear and effectual way in which it was 
delivered. It was, however, in the musical portions of the entertain- 
ment that Mrs. Macfarren mainly shone. Of these we especially notice 
the “ Moto continuo,” from Weber’s sonatain C, Handel’s “ Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” with variations, Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs without words” 
(the duet in A flat, and the presto in C), Adagio and Rondo from 
Beethoven’s “Sonata Pathétique,” &c. The most effective pieces were 
a Caprice de Concert, of Mrs. Macfarren’s own composition, founded on, 
“ My lodging is on the cold ground,” and “ The butterfly,” caprice-etude 
(Brissac). Thalberg’s Grand Fantasia (L’ Elisir d’ Amore), performed 
with much brilliancy, brought the performance to a close, and Mrs. 
Macfarren retired amidst well deserved applause. The vocal parts 
were sustained by Miss Eliza Hughes, whose sweet voice and pleasing 
manners always render her a tavorite.—(JIslington Local Press). 

Dramatic Copyricur Acts.—The case of “Lyon and Wife »v. 
Knowles,” tried recently in the Queen’s Bench, involves certain legal 
points with which managers and proprietors of theatres should make 
themselves acquainted. Mr. Dillon, it would appear, went down to 
Manchester, with his own company of actors, and took the Theatre 
Royal from Mr. Knowles. Among. the pieces represented were the 
Musical Dramas Fra Diavolo and The Bride of Abydos, which the 
plaintiffs alleged were their sole property. An action had been brought 
and tried before Mr. Justice Blackburn and a jury, when the learned 
Judge reserved both points for the Court, and the jury found the 
damages at £28. A rule had been obtained to enter the verdict for 
defendant on one or both of the points reserved, the case for defendant 
being that he had no control over the pieces represented. Betore the 
Court, it was decided that defendant was entitled to judgment as being 
proprietor, not manager, and that Dillon possessed exclusive control 
and direction, Had they been partners, they would both be liable, but 
as they were not partners, there was merely a letting of the theatre. 

Mancuester.—According to the Manchester Guardian of the 16th 
inst., the last of Mr, Charles Hallé’s Grand Concerts was one of the 
best given by him at the Free Trade Hall. The programme reads 
with certainty. It comprised among lesser items the “Pastoral 
Symphony” of Beethoven; the Allegro Moderato movement trom 
Hummel’s Concerts in A flat, and Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo 
Capricioso, for the pianoforte; and the overtures to Ruy Blas 
(Mendelsohn), La Dame Blanche (Boieldieu) and Le Philtre (Auber). 

he vocalist was Mad. Louisa Vinning, who is praised in no measured 
terms by our contemporary for her singing of the romanza Guwil/aume 
Tell, and for Bishop’s “Echo Song.” Madame Vinning, we are 
assured, is a great favorite in Manchester. 

American Musicians 1n Bertin.— There were numbers of Americans 
studying music in Berlin, to one of whom (who I hope has not forgot- 
ten the Invaliden Park, and the pleasent musical hours in the Louisen 
Strasse) I was indebted for the pleasure of meeting Dr. Haupt, whose 
pupil he was, and hearing him play on his organ in the Parochial Kirche. 

oa few Americans assembled for the occasion, Dr. H. played a Toccata 
of Bach in F, an Andante and Allegretto of Mendelssohn, an Andante 
of Mozart, and a couple of very brilliant and difficult compositions of 
Thiele, I have hardly ever heard such organ-playing. Dr. Haupt 
spoke with enthusiasm and pride of our countryman, Mr. Paine, who 
had studied with him, and I considered it no small compliment to my 
friend W., his above-mentioned pupil, when he said he hoped to make 
a second Paine of him.— Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

Drespen.—On the 18th December, a grand three-act opera, entitled 
Der Wald bei Hermanstadt, the music by Wilhelm Westmeyer, was 
produced for the first time. The /ibretto is founded upon Herr von 
Weissenthurn’s drama of the same name. The opera was favorably 
received, and the composer called for. The performance was admirable, 
and the mise-en-scéne brilliant. 

Municu.—Franz Lachner has composed a second “Suite for the 
orchestra.’ It was performed during the series of concerts given by the 
Musikalische Academie, and is said not to be inferior to his first work 





of the same kind, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
sT. JAMES’S HALT. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEENTH CONCERT. 








MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 26, 1863, 


The Programme selected from the Works of various Composers. 





PART. I. 
GRAND NONETT Op. 31, for Violin, Alto, Violoncello, Contrabass, : 
Flute, Oboe, ‘set. Bassoon, and Horn ° - Spohr, 


irs. 1e¢ Monday Popular Concerts.) 
MM. SAINTON, 2 BB, PIATTI, C, SEVERN, PRATTEN, 
BARRET, L: .& JS, HUTCHINS, and C. HARPER. 


NG, “The Violet" . a 7 - « Mozart. 
_— MISS BANKS. 
NOCTURNE, in A minor, No. 1, for Violoncello solo, with Piano 


accompaniement . . ° . . ° 
(Repeated by desire.) 
Signor PIATTI. 


“The Orphan's Song” . * ° ° ° . ° e - Glinka. 
— ” Madame SAINTON DOLBY. 


SONATA, in A major, Op. 6, No. 2 (No. 2 of Mr. Hallé’s edition), for 


-  Viotti. 


. . 


Pianoforte alone - . 5 ; ; : . ° - Mozart. 
(First time at the Monday Popular Concerts.) 
Mr. CHARLES HALLE. 
PART II. 
SONATA, in E flat, Op. 12, No. 3, for Violin and Pianofore__. e Beethoven. 
1 : M. SAINTON and Mr. CHARLES HALLE. 
BET OF SONGS from The Arabian Nights Macfarren. 


1. “Transport.” Miss BANKS. 
2. ‘Many a one hath invited me to love.” Mad. SAINTON DOLBY. 
3. “Separation.” Miss BANKS. 
4. “ Many a one laugheth.” Mad. SAINTON DOLBY. 
QUARTET, in B flat, No. 60, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello . Haydn. 
(First time at the Monday Popular ey! 
MM. SAINTON, L. RIES, H. WEBB, and PIATTI. 


Conductor - MR. BENEDICT. 





To commence at Hight o’Clock precisely. 





NOTICE--It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of 
remaining till the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement 
of the last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, 30 that those 
who wish to hear the whole may do so without interruption. Between the last 
vocal piece and Quartet for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, an interval of rivs 
MINUTES Will be allowed. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s; Tickets to be had of Mr. Avstix, a. 
the Hall, 28, Piccadilly ; and of Messrs. CHAPPELL and Co., 50 New Bond Street, &et 





NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MusitcaL Wor tp is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244, Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements can be 
received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on Fridays—but no 
later. Payment on delivery. 

To PuBLIsHERS AND ComposEeRS—All Music for Review in Tux 
MusicaL WorLD must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear in Tue 
Musica Wor .p. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported tn THE MusicaL WorLD. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Office of the MUSICAL WORLD is Removed to DuNcAN 
Davison anv Co.'s, 244, Recent Street (corner of Little 
Argyll Street), where subscriptions, advertisements, and all com- 
munications intended for the Publishers or the Editor, will henceforth 
be received. 








DEATH. 

On the 18th inst., at Hastings, in his 384th year, Roserr Lixcotn, 
eldest son of Rosert Cocks, of Wilby House, Notting-hill, and of 
New Burlington-street, London. Friends will kindly receive this 
intimation. 





—— Ohe Musical World. 
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N another column will be found an article, from the 
Saturday Review, on the “ Prospects of Musical Science.” 
We have re-published it for two reasons: it is interesting 
as an ingenious exposition of a theory, and, therefore, worth 
reading ; it is faise in its general working-out of that theory, 
and therefore worth refuting. The Saturday Reviewmaintains 
that all good music, no matter what form it takes, should 
have for its basis “ vocal part-writing,” and thai to the uni- 
versal neglect of so important a truth by the accredited 
composers of modern times the gradual decline of musical 
art is attributable. Here, in a sentence, are set forth the 
theory and its immediate application. Both look specious 
on paper; nor are the “facts” with which the writer illus- 
trates and endeavours to enforce his argument less likely to 
engage attention (if not to bring conviction), by the confident 
manner in which they are made to serve as witnesses to his 
infallibility. The theory itself, and the deduction assumed 
from it, may or may not be what Shelley would call “ refuta- 
tion tight ;” but if whole regiments of “ facts,” brought up in 
support,” turn out on examination, to be for the most part 
that pure asswmptions, we have a clear right to suppose 
the doctrine is in some respect unsound, and to look at it on 
that account with at least a certain amount of distrust: 
Now this is precisely the conclusion at which we have 
arrived, after a careful perusal of the article in question—an 
article which, like a hundred others that have appeared in 
the same journal, at first disarms suspicion by the solidity 
of its diction, its apparent frankness, and its utter disregard 
of mere conventionality, but on closer scrutiny is found to 
be a heap of sophistry. 
We wish it, on the other hand, to be plainly understood 
chat the author of “ Prospects of Musical Science” is not 
intentionally sophistical; but, that, having stumbled on a 
theory, he sets to work, reins and whip in hand, to drive his 
hobby-horse over every awkward fact that may stand in the 
way of a successful expounding. Thus—his theory being that 
vocal part-writing should form the basis of musical compo- 
sition in every shape—in order to fit his means to his end, 
he begins by libelling Beethoven. To the overwhelming 
influence of Beethoven's genius, he attributes (as Wagner 
does, in a wholly different sense, when speaking of what he 
is pleased {to denominate “ Beethoven’s error”) the decay of 
musical art. “The mind of Beethoven,” it appears, was 
“deficient in a feeling for part music as such” (“as such” is 
peculiar); and further, “he unquestionably reduced the 
individuality of the separate portions of the harmony to a 
low degree of subservience.” This is said of the man who 
wrote the Mass in C—a model of transparent clearness—and 
many other pieces that might be placed in the same cate- 
gory! This is said of the man who composed the six 
quartets, Op. 18, which, in the matter of independently 
melodious part-writing, are not excelled even by the quartets 
inscribed by Mozart to Haydn, and who, in the finale to the 
E flat symphony (No. 3—the Froica), gave to the world 
& masterpiece of contrapuntal contrivance, ingenious and 
irreproachably pure as even the famed last movement 
of the so-called Jupiter. The truth is, that Beethoven had 
as keen a sense of fluent part-writing as any musician who 
ever wrote; and this is manifested in all his productions, 
even the very latest. Take, for example, the sonata in A 
flat, Op. 110, which shows a command of the fugal style that 
alone would place its author in the first rank of contra- 
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puntists. But because the deeply poetic and essentially 
dramatic genius of this wonderful man led him to the intro- 
duction of other and equally legitimate elements of effect, 
that is surely no reason why such deficiencies should be laid 
to his door as those with which he is charged by the writer 
in the Saturday Review. We are fairly sick of this absurd 
fashion of visiting all the sins of mediocre writers, and mere 
rhapsodists who never had any musical mission at all, and 
are certainly not endowed with musical organisations, upon 
the head of the greatest poet the musical art can boast. 
And this, simply, because the Saturday Review holds a 
theory that fugue is at the bottom of all music—a theory 
radically false—and that, because Beethoven did not devote 
his labours exclusively to the consideration of fugue and its 
application as a fundamental art-principle, to every one of 
his works, Beethoven's successors, blinded by the lustre of 
his genius, abandoned the same eternal principle and tried 
vainly to follow in his path. While on this subject, it is as 
well to insist that Beethoven, in strict truth, had no fol- 
lowers, no imitators; and for the plain reason, that he was 
in no respect whatever a mannerist, and that no two of his 
works bear any, the slightest, resemblance to each other. 
Of what other composer (unless exception be allowed, in a 
lesser degree, for J. 8. Bach), can this be fairly said? Even 
Haydn and Mozart had imitators; and, in more modern 
times, Weber, Spohr, Rossini, Auber, and Mendelssohn, to 
an incredible extent. Weber, Spohr and Mendelssohn have 
wholly engrossed the modern German mind, which gazes at 
Beethoven with amazement, unable to imitate that which is 
inimitable. Those who place Schumann among the greatest 
musicians will of course dissent from this; but it is not the 
less a fact that Schumann’s influence only extends to those 
who, like himself, are imperfectly organised, and were no more 
intended by Nature for musicians than for astrologers. The 
author of “ Prospects of Musical Science” makes no allusion 
whatever to Weber and Spohr, an omission which gives 
singular incompleteness to his general argument. Nor by 
his placing Corelli side by side with Bach * does he seem to 
have a very correct appreciation of either of those com- 
posers—of the colossal greatness and fathomless profundity 
of the one, the infinitely small proportions and absolute 
shallowness of the other. 

Of course we are treated to some of the ordinary plati- 
tudes about Mendelssohn—whose genius, “though funda- 
mentally distinct from that of Beethoven, failed to arrest 
the course of the prevailing fashion”—and, in addition, a 
few altogether unwarranted assertions. Mendelssohn's “ gift 
of tune” may or may not have been “less developed than 
his contrapuntal and orchestral powers,” may or may not 
have been inferior to that of his greatest predecessors ; 
this point we shall not stop to discuss; but we are certainly 
surprised to hear (taking into consideration the extraordinary 
and decidedly beneficial influence which he actually exer- 
cised), that Mendelssohn “failed to excite a love for that 
essentially part-music which he himself loved so dearly”— 
inasmuch as he succeeded to a remarkable extent in effect- 
ing just what is here denied him, Even more astounded 
are we to learn, that “in his most eloborate contrapuntal 
works} the melodies tend to dryness and thinness, and 
when worked up in what are technically called the ‘inner 
parts,’ they have little meaning or tunefulness, and are singu- 
larly dependent upon their orchestral accompaniments for 





* “The most carefully balanced fugue of Bach, or sonata of Corelli!” 


Poor Corelli! 
+ Would the Saturday Review condescend to point out what particular 


works are here intended ? 


the effect ‘they produce.” It is so very easy to talk gene- 
ralisations, and to assume the show, without possessing the 
substance of learning. We make bold to assert, that in 
this charge against Mendelssohn, and in the comparison (to 
Mendelssohn’s detriment) with Handel, Bach, Haydn and 
Mozart, immediately following, the writer has wandered 
altogether out of his depth and runs the risk of being 
morally drowned. In other, and plainer words, he does not 
know about what he is talking. 

To these commonplace truisms, mingled with absolute 
falsehood, succeeds a tremendous “go in” about “ climax.” 
We are told that “the most eminent composers of the 
present time are all votaries of the picturesque school, and 
are deficient in form, unity, and, above all, in cirmax—that 
rarest of all attainments in the musical art.” Nobody, it 
appears, knows anything about “climax,” except Handel, 
Mozart and Sebastian Bach. Now, unless the idea of 
“ climax,” in the mind of this writer, be something altogether 
different from the idea otherwise universally entertained, he 
could scarcely have adduced a more unfortunate instance, to 
support his asseveration, than that of Bach, who, of all 
musical composers, is the most even and the least exciting. 
If the modern composers (as the Saturday Review suggests) 
are “noisy” from end to end, Bach is elaborate from end to 
end ; and from this point of view there is no more “ climax” 
to be discovered in Bach than in Meyerbeer, who, according 
to our author, would seem to be foremost among the 
offenders—whereas, in reality, Meyerbeer is one of the 
greatest masters of genuine “climax” that the art has 
known. 

We are wandering (and so, by the way, is the Saturday 
Review) from the theory upon which the article, called 
“Prospects of Musical Science” is built—viz., that all musical 
composition should be properly based upon vocal part- 
writing—an argument that is in no way strengthened by 
allusions to Auber (most scurvily handled, by the bye, 
though one of the most exquisitely truthful and finished of 
composers), Sterndale Bennett, Wagner, Thalberg and 
Stephen Heller. To these we must beg to refer our readers, 
having ourselves neither time nor patience to discuss them. 
The mere fact of the last three being cited as in any way 
influencing the condition and progress of art, is enough to 
prove that the subject is wholly beyond the capacity of the 
writer. One sentence, nevertheless (the “climax” to this 
section of the argument), is worth quoting for its absurdity : 
—“ Their” (Thalberg’s imitators) “notion of pianoforte 
music is that of a melody adorned with endless arpeggios 
and flights of notes from one end of the key-board to the 
other. This ts the true type of the music of the day!” 
A more monstrous paradox was never uttered; it is even 
more monstrous than that in which Sterndale Bennett 
is pronounced “the only Englishman who has ever 
attained eminence as an instrumental writer . a Wn 
except the accomplished quartet (quintet ?) writer, Onslow, 
whose writings have long taken their place amongst the 
classical works for the chamber!” After this apotheosis of a 
composer utterly and deservedly effete, a man without a 
glimpse of fancy and with at the best but a moderate show 
of learning, what are we to think of the writer of “Prospects 
of Musical Science?” Is any theory broached by a writer 
who pairs off Bach with Corelli, regards Palestrina as the 
emperor of contrapuntists, M. Fétis as an eminent critic, 
Stephen Heller as a melodist, and Thalberg as “ unrivalled 
in touch,” worth an instant’s consideration? Decidedly 
not, we should say. Let our English composers, then, who 





are either despised or wholly ignored, and our English 
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amateurs—who, in the true spirit of the Saturday Review, 
despite their enthusiasm (which is admitted), are indirectly 
charged with caring everything for the performers and 
nothing for the music—console themselves. 
“ Methinks, old friend, thou wert not worse bested 
When dullness threw a Jerdan at thy head.” 

With such a couplet did Southey console Charles Lamb 
for the attacks of the Literary Gazette; and with such 
a couplet may harmonious John Bull be consoled for the 
onslaught of the Saturday Review. The insinuation that we 
are all hypocrites and humbugs is peculiar to that sheet, and 
therefore libellous. English musicians are not contemptible, 
and “the popular love for classical music in public” is not a 
sham. We do “love better music than our forefarthers did, 
and we do not share in the regret of the Saturday Review 
that “ glee writing and glee singing are rare” (unhappily they 
are not by any means rare); nor will we consent to Its 
theory, that the basis of all music, even instrumental music, 
should of necessity be the vocal part song, that the neglect 
of this has been the decline of art in modern times, that 
Beethoven had no feeling for counterpoint, or that the 
Saturday Review is any more a Socrates about music than 
about literature, philosophy and politics. 

O petitioner has ever passed through the ordeal of a 
N Court of Bankruptcy more honourably than the Ex- 
Lessee of Her Majesty's Theatre. The proceedings, indeed, 
in the case of Mr. Benjamin Lumley (brought to a close this 
week) constitute the highest encomium on that gentleman, 
for his behaviour under difficulties which no amount of 
prescience could foresee, and for which no skill or energy 
could provide. Not a solitary opposing creditor was forth- 
coming; not a single word of comment was proffered by 
the Commissioner; the order for discharge was immediate 
and unconditional. Had the case been sifted to the bottom, 
Mr. Lumley himself would, there is no doubt, have been even 
better satisfied. The debts, with one exception, were confined 
to bonds held by money-lenders, and amounted to something 
under twenty-five thousand ‘pounds. This is unquestion- 
ably a considerable sum, even in the case of a theatrical 
manager; but when all the circumstances are borne in mind, 
the debtor side of Mr. Lumley’s balance sheet is insignificant 
to an incredible degree. The annual expense of conducting 
an establishment like Her Majesty's Theatre may be com- 
puted, in round numbers, at fifty thousand pounds. It will 
be remembered that the outlay in the ballet department 
under Mr. Lumley’s management was enormous, and would 
now, indeed, be deemed preposterous. But the ballet in his 
days, however costly, was an indispensible feature of the 
entertainment. With the secession of Grisi, Mario, Tam- 
burini, Costa and his band, the lustre of the Old Opera was 
about to be obscured and its fortunes impaired ; but Jenny 
Lind restored its brightness and prestige. Notwithstanding 
the tremendous opposition in Covent Garden, the star -of 
Her Majesty's Theatre continued for a lone time in the 
ascendant. Never was director more prosperous than Mr. 
Lumley during the first few years of the existence of the 
Royal Italian Opera, which, though a giant, like the blinded 
Polyphemus, tottered as it stood. But the Lind fever could 
not endure for ever, and when the Swedish Nightingale 
took to wing Mr. Lumley found it almost impossible to 
make headway against the Bow Street opposition. Inde- 





fatigable energy, indomitable will, liberality unbounded, 
unsurpassed experience, scrutiny that left no corner of 
the globe unsearched, were insufficient. Jenny Lind was 
not to be replaced, and nothing less would satisfy exacting 








subscribers or the fickle mob. In vain was Sontag. lured 
from her twenty years retirement; in vain did Verdi and 
Halévy (Non Arcades Ambo) compose new operas; in 
vain was Piccolomini discovered and vaunted as a “ pheno- 
menon;” in vain did the brilliant and impetuous Sophie 
(Sophie Cruvelli of course—there was but one “ Sophie”) 
lead Beethoven by the hand and present him to the dandies 
of the west-end clubs; in vain did Thalberg divest himself 
for a season of arpeggios and dress up a. Florinda for 
the rescue; in vain did little Perrot imagine endless’ new 
“pas” —“de deux,” “de trois,” and “de guatre’—for Carlotta, 
Cerito and the rest; in vain came the graceful Rosati and 
the Chinese Marie Taglioni; in vain was Auber taxed for 
L’ Enfant Prodigue and Gustave, and one of Balfe’s most 
popular French operas (Les Quatre fils d Aymon) turned into 
Italian for the occasion ; in vain—although not all in vain— 
were Giuglini and Pocchini brought from Milan and Titiens 
from Vienna. Nothing would answer for long, and, though 
talent and novelty were produced with lavish abundance, 
poor Mr. Lumley was at his wit’s end. He nevertheless 
bore up long and unflinchingly, and only succumbed when 
nothing more could by any ingenuity be devised. He 
retired, covered with glory, though discomfited, The failures 
or misfortunes of Her Majesty's Theatre for the last seven 
or eight years are matters of history. If it were our 
business we could a tale unfold respecting the abdication of 
Mr. Lumley from the administration of the Old Opera, 
which would reflect infinite credit on him as a gentleman 
and a man of probity, if it said little for his prudence as a 
man of business. Enough, that he resigned upon no com- 
pulsion, and that it is his own fault entirely if he does not 
still hold the reins of management. 

With the name of Mr. Lumley are associated many. of 
the brightest recollections of Her Majesty's Theatre. Under 
his administration, indeed, the Ballet had reached the culmi- 
nating point of glory, and with the declination of his fortunes 
its star seems to have set. The days of the “ Pas de 
Quatre”—those days when the queens of the dance, Taglioni, 
Carlotta Grisi, Fanny Cerito and Lucile Grahn flitted before 
the eyes, personifications of grace and the poetry of motion, 
and have left an impression not to be imagined in the present 
day—are gone for ever! If Mr. Lumley was not so in- 
variably lucky in his operatic achievements, the fault cannot 
be laid tohis charge. That he procured the best talent that 
could be found is demonstrated by the success of Picco- 
lomini, Titiens, and Giuglini—the last two among the most 
accomplished of modern singers, and now in the zenith of 
their popularity. The race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong. If it were otherwise, Mr. Lumley 
would be still presiding over the destinies of the Old Opera; 
still administering to the gratification of thousands; still the 
very prince of managers, courted and respected by the 
highest in the land. 





THE CONCERT OF THE ST. GEORGE'S RIFLE 
VOLUNTEERS AT ST. JAMES’S HALL. 

To the Editor of the Mustcan Worn. j 

Sir,—Having read your leading. article on the subject of 

the concert recently given by the band of the St. George's 

Volunteer Rifles at St. James’s Hall, I beg leave to inform 

you that the proceeds were exclusively for the benefit of 
the players. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

One or THE ORGANISERS. 
[We are glad to hear it; but repeat our opinion that the fact 


should have been stated in the programme, or otherwise made 
publicly known,—Eb.] 
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PARIS. 
(From our own correspondent.) 
Paris, Jan. 19. 


I intended to give you a detailed account of the production of 
M. Semet’s Ondine, at the Théatre Lyrique, but, after hearing the 
opera a second time, have changed my mind. It would only serve 
to keep out of your columns worthier matter; and besides I am 
ill at finding fault, and should do neither the MusicAL WorLD nor 
myself credit by a heap of stringent animadversions. ‘The manage- 
ment, indeed, has not been slow in judging of the state of affairs, 
and already contemplates a substitution thereat ; Cosi fan tutte is 
talked of, but decorated in such guise as to consort ill with the fitness 
of things and that peculiarity of taste by which the audiences of 
the Théitre Lyrique are distinguished. What think you of 
Shakspeare’s Jove’s Labour Lost tormented into a libretto to suit 
Mozart’s music? The French name is literal enough—Peines 
d’Amour perdues—but how about Shakspeare’s play, one of the 
most difficult, I should conceive, ever hit upon, to convert into a 
book for an opera? In what way do the authors, MM. Jules Bar- 
bier and Michel Carré hope to press the numberless characters of 
Love’s Labour Lost into Mozart’s gentle service? Attendons ! 

There have been two revivals at the Italian Opera—Verdi's 
I Lombardi and Donizetti’s Don Pasquale. The former was a 
partial, the latter an eminent success. Not much was expected 
from Verdi's opera. In 1847 it was produced, with certain altera- 
tions and additions at the Academie Imperiale (Royale) de Musique, 
under the title of Jerusalem, adapted to the exigencies of the 
French stage ; its success was by no means triumphant. Perhaps 
M. Calzado thought it would have a fairer chance on the Italian 
boards ; and there was this other powerful consideration, that 
Madame Frezzolini had achieved one of her grandest triumphs as 
Giselda, when J Lombardi was first produced at the Scala in Milan 
(1843.) But twenty years make a vast difference to an artist, 
even as accomplished as Madame Frezzolini. Signor Naudin sang 
the tenor music well, more especially the lovely air, ‘‘ La Mia 
Letizia,” which, however, did not recall Mario’s exquisite rendering 
of the same exquisite melody, when J Lombardi was brought out 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre (1846, if my memory serves). Adelina 
Patti’s Norina in Don Pasquale has been no less admired and 
lauded than her Amina, Lucia, or Rosina. Her success as the 
merry, frolicksome, kind-hearted widow was incontestable. The 
Parisians are enchanted with her esprit, verve, espitglierie and finesse. 
She was immensely applauded on the first night of her perform- 
ance, and the salle presented a most brilliant appearance, owing to 
the extraordinary crowd of fashionables who were present. One 
very grave fault, however, all the critics allege against Malle. 
Patti’s assumption of the character of Norina, namely, her extreme 
youthfulness. They can’t fancy her a widow, though they would 
all. like to marry her, even if, like a female Bluebeard, she had 
already buried half-a-dozen husbands. Alas! and alas! this draw- 
back will be remedied in the course of time—for even Adelina 
Patti must grow old. 

Auber’s forthcoming opera(!) La Fiancée du Roi de Garbe— 
words by Scribe, and St. George’s,—is in full rehearsal at the Opéra 
Comique.- The piece is in three acts and six tableaux. ‘The prin- 
cipal: singers wil] be MM. Léon Achard, Sainte Foy, Barrielle, 
Prilleux, Nathan, and Davoust, Mdlles. Cico, Bélia, and Balbi. 
The production of this last new work of the illustrious French 
composer will, I understand, necessitate the temporary postpone- 
ment of the Battaille d’Amour of M. Sardon, and also of Flotow’s 
La Déesse et le Berger and La Nuit des Dupes, 

Mozart's Requiem was performed at Notre Dame on the 9th 
instant, to celebrate the obsequies of Archbishop Morlot. The 
chorus was composed of the ‘ Association des Artistes Musiciens,” 
M. Tilmant conducting. The performance was not at all com- 
parable to that of your ‘‘Sacred Harmonic Society ;” but the 
sensation created by such music, in such a locality, and under 
such circumstances, was overpowering. 

The soirées of Rossini attract not only the élite of the musical 
world, but of the political to boot, if we may be allowed to judge 
from the last, when MM. Fould and de Rothschild were present. 
Adelina Patti—the “‘star” of these charming réunions—is unfailing 
in her attendance; and although, according to sundry Parisian 
journalists, she refuses to sing at private concerts under two 
thousand francs, is ready with voice and heart to exert herself for 





the delight of those whom Rossini honors by allowing them to be 
his frequent guests. 

The first representation of Za Muette will take place at the 
Opéra this evening. The cast and the mise-en scéne have 
engaged the earnest attention of the new manager. This 
popular work of Scribe and Auber, in which, of late years, so 
many lamentable cuts have been made, has now been restored 
with religious respect in all its entirety. ‘Thus the admirable duet 
“ Amour Sacreé de la Patrie” will no longer be mutilated, but the 
public will be able to hear the whole of it. ‘The part of Masa- 
niello has been entrusted to Gueymard, and will, it appears, show 
off even better than any other his fine and brilliant voice. 
Dulaurens plays Alphonse; Cazaux, Pietro; and Mad. Vanden- 
heuvel, Elvira ; while the charming part of Elvira will be inter- 
preted by Madlle Vernon, the young and seductive dancer, who 
made so successfully a début, and whom M. Perrin has just 
re-engaged for three years. ‘There is, therefore, no truth in the 
statement, which has been circulated recently, that she is engaged 
abroad. Conjecture is still busy about the work which will be 
put in rehearsal after La Muette. At one time Armida is named ; 
at another, a work by M. Gounod, or Les Troyens, by M. Hector 
Berlioz. Some of the papers think they are justified in asserting 
that the management will merely revive Les Vépres Siciliennes, 
and that Verdi, who lately quitted Paris for Madrid, to get 
up La Forza del Destino, will be back in a month and personally 
superintend the rehearsals. The receipts of the Opéra Comique 
for the first five days of the month amounted to 30,013 francs, 
which is more than 6,000 francs a-day on the average. Mean- 
while, the rehearsals of La Déesse et le Berger, by M. Duprato, are 
getting on. 

January 20th. 

I open my letter to announce the performance and complete 
success of La Muette de Portici last night. All the inferior parts 
were well filled, Particulars in my next. 








MR. JOHN LODGE ELLERTON. 
To the Editor of the Musica Wortp. 

Sir,—In your number of the 17th inst., a correspondent, who 
signs himself ‘‘ A. Halm,” says: ‘‘ In your translation notice of an 
English musician, but little known in this country—I mean Mr. 
J. L. Ellerton—lI observe that the expression, ‘ Einfach anmuthig’ 
is rendered ‘simply graceful.’” ‘A. Halm ” goes on to object to 
this rendering. If he will turn to two of the best German 
dictionaries published, I refer to those of Griel and Hilpert—the 
only works of the kind I have by me, or I might multiply my 
authorities—he will find under the word ‘ Anmuthig,” in the 
former: ‘‘... 2. graceful,” and in the latter: “... 2. graceful, 
gracious.” If ‘* Einfach,” moreover, does not signify ‘simple ”— 
or “simply” in conjunction with ‘‘ Anmuthig”—I have, I am 
afraid, mistranslated many other phrases, and shall continue so 
to mistranslate many more, besides the phrase to which your cor- 
respondent objects in your ‘ for sephe, 7 "of J. L. Ellerton. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. V. BRIDGEMAN. 
(The Translator.) 





Sienor Giva@trni is announced to appear at the Sixth Concert of 
National Melodies, to take place at St. James’s Hall, Friday Evening 
next, January 30th. This eminent artist has accepted an engagement 
at Vienna, and will proceed to fulfil the same forthwith. 

BaLFE AnD Bripgeman.—We are requested to state that the name 
of the opera about to be produced at Covent Garden is not called 
Marie Tudor. 

Lonpon Mecuanics’ Instrrurion.—On Monday evening a soirée was 
held at this institution in aid of the Lancashire Relief Fund. Mr. T. A. 
Reed occupied the chair. In the course of the evening, Miss Marion 
Pitman made her first appearance in London. She possesses a fine 
contralto, which was heard to the best effect in “ The Bay of Dublin,” 
and “ Kathleen Mavourneen.” The former was rapturously encored, 
and Miss Pitman substituted “‘ Twas within a mile of Edinburgh town,” 
which she sang with genuine humour and unaffected simplicity. When 
the nervousness incident to first appearances is overcome, Miss Pitman, 
with her powerful voice, and the attraction of engaging manners, can 
hardly fail to succeed. Her rendering of “ Kathleen Mavourneen” was 
not unlike that of the late Catherine Hayes.—Morning Star. 
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WILLIS v. DAVISON. 

This was an action by Mr. Willis against Messrs. Gray and Davison 
the eminent Organ Builders, for an alleged infringement of a Patent 
taken out by the Plaintiff for improvements in the construction of 
organs in 1851, and was tried at Guildhall in Dec, 1861, before Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn and a special jury, when, after occuyping two 
days, a verdict was given for the Plaintiff, reserving all questions of 
law, which came for argument before the Judges on Monday and 
Tuesday, 12th and 18th inst., in the Court of Queen’s Bench, West- 
minster. Mr. Webster and Mr. Barrow appeared for the Plaintiff, and 
Mr. Grove, Q.C., Mr. Hindmarch, Q.C., and Mr. Macrory were for the 
defendant. 

The objects sought to be attained by the plaintiffs invention, as 
described in the specification, are, 1st, to give a rapid utterance to organ 
pipes of large dimensions, with a decreased expenditure of muscular 
power on the part of the organist ; 2nd, to improve the effect of the swell 
organ, and bring the tone of the pipes in the swell-box under more perfect 
command than heretofore; 3rd, to steady the action of the bellows, 
levers, draw-stops, swell-shutters, composition-pedals, and like moving 
parts, and to prevent all unnecessary friction between vibrating arms 
and levers, and their bearings or chases; 4th, to bring the stops more 
thoroughly under the command of the performer, so that he can effect 
a variety of changes by putting in or drawing out such stops as may be 
required without the use of pedals, as heretofore, and without removing 
his hand from the keyboard; 5th, to effect a saving of space by im- 
proving the arrangement of some of the internal parts of the organ. 
The plaintiff claimed the following improvements :—I1st, The con- 
struction of valves by which the resistance of the air was overcome 
gradually, instead of by a sudden impulse, as by the action of the 
ordinary valves; 2nd, The supply of the bellows of the swell organ 
exclusively with air drawn from the swell-box; 3rd, The employment 
of threaded centreings ; 4th, The bringing stop movements within reach 
of the performer’s hands, so that by the use of manual power he may, 
without removing his hands from the keyboard, be enabled to draw or 
shut off any stop or composition of stops as may be required; 5th, The 
application to pneumatic levers of the improved escape-valve, whereby 
the reiterating power of the pneumatic lever is greatly increased and 
the touch of the organ is improved; 6th, The mode of arranging the 
pneumatic lever. Most of our readers are probably aware that in 
addition to the large bellows supplying the whole with wind there 
have been within the last twenty years applied to Grand Organs systems 
of small bellows fed from the larger one, called, in more scientific 
language, ‘‘ pneumatic levers.” In popular and plainer terms these are 
in effect smaller pairs of bellows reversed, moving levers put in motion 
by the touching of the keys. It can easily be seen from this explanation 
that the action of these levers—and therefore the power of playing 
the instrument—must depend a good deal on the construction of the 
valves by which they are worked, and the easing of their move- 
ments. 

The following account of tle Pneumatic Lever is taken from Messrs. 
Hopkins’ and Rimbault’s work on the organ:—-“In instruments of the 
first magnitude, containing as they now do some stops on a heavy 
pressure of wind, the resistance becomes too great even for the most 
muscular finger to control without experiencing much fatigue. In such 
cases some contrivance is required that shall boldly overpower the 
resistance. The Pneumatic Lever performs this necessary duty most 
efficiently, and in doing this ingeniously converts that which would 
otherwise be the organist’s antagonist into his assistant. The first idea 
of a Pneumatic Lever originated with the late Mr. Booth, organ builder 
of Wakefield, but his appliance, made in 1823, was not intended for key 
movements. The merit of discovering the Pneumatic Lever as a 
means for lightening the touch of large instruments is claimed by, and 
rests between, Mr. David Hamilton of Edinburgh and Mr. Barker, a 
native of Bath, but now a resident of Paris. Mr. Hamilton added a 
movement of the kind to the organ in St. John’s Episcopal Church in 
that City in 1835, at what earlier period he had completed his model 
is not stated, but in 1839 a paper was read at a meeting of the British 
Association at Birmingham, explanatory of a Pneumatic Lever which 
he then exhibited.* Mr. Barker’s first attempts were made with a 
Cylinder and Piston, which were afterwards abandoned ‘in favor of a 
small bellows. In the first instance he endeavoured to introduce his 
apparatus in England about 1832. Experience, however, in large organs 
was then wanting in this country, and his endeavours were unsuccesful. 
He therefore went to France, where the subject was better known, and 
where the value of the new principle was at once appreciated. It was 
introduced immediately in the great organ building at St. Denis (1841), 
and has since been applied to a considerable number of large instru- 
ments in the principal Churches of France.” 

The alleged infringement was in the construction of the gigantic 
organ, by Messrs.” Gray and Davison, in the New Town Hall, Leeds, 





* This Model was in Court. 


erected in 1858, where they had used compensating escape valves to 
Pneumatic Levers of a different form, but similar principle, to those 
described in the specification of the plaintiff’s patent. The evidence at 
the trial clearly showed that both the Pneumatic Lever and the coms 
pensating valves were in use by the defendant before the date of the 
plaintiff’s patent, and that a compensating valve, similar to that applied 
to the Pneumatic Lever by the plaintiff, and which was produced in 
court, had been in Messrs. Gray and Davison’s manufactory for many 
years, and during the time the plaintiff was in their employ; and valves 
of this construction had been introduced by the defendant in the 
organs at St. Sepulchre’s, Snow-hill, and St. Marks, Hamilton-terrace, 
in 1847 and 1849. Mr. Telford, the organ builder of Dublin, who was 
called as a witness for the plaintiff, stated in evidence that he had seen 
a similar valve applied to a bellows in the Moravian Church, Dublin, 
and Mr. Walker that he had used it in the organ erected by him in 
Exeter Hall. The plaintiff also claimed by his patent the placing of a 
bellows tn the swell box, by which the liability of the pipes to speak 
out of tune, by reason of the vibration being checked, is avoided, anda more 
subdued tone is obtainable ; and this, it was also contended on the part 
of the defendant, was not new, it having been frequently done by him- 
self and other organ builders in organs possessing what is technically 
called “a general swell,” that is, where the whole instrument is 
enclosed in a swell box. At the trial a long discussion took place, and 
much evidence was adduced as to the meaning of the words “ swell 
organ” in the plaintiff’s specification, because, unless it was to be 
understood in the sense contended for by himself, vizi—that it meant 
a part of a large organ having two or three claviers, it was admitted 
this part of his invention could not be novel, though it was insisted 
even if it was so understood, the new applicationcould not be-the subject 
ot a patent. 

These questions now came on to be argued ona rule to enter the 
verdict for the defendant. As the Court found it impossible to under- 
stand the mechanie;' details of the argument without the aid of models 
and drawings, it is hopeless to endeavour to enable our readers to do so, 
except so far as it turned on any general principle. It was admitted 
that pneumatic levers with escape valves had been used before, but not 
with compensating valves, so as to admit of a more rapid fingering of 
the keys. The compensating valves had been used, but not in connexion 
with pneumatic levers. Thus it will be observed that the invention on 
this point was narrrowed to the application of the compensating valve 
as an escape valve in connexion with pneumatic levers. 

Mr. Barrow opened the case to explain the nature and construction 
of the organ, and of the plaintifi’s alleged improvements. It may be 
stated, in general, that it was not disputed that a new combination and 
application might be the subject of a patent; but the twofold question 
was whether the combination of the compensating valves, with the 
pneumatic levers as escape valves, and the placing of the bellows of the 
swell organ in the swell box itself, came within that general principle. 
The argument on the part of the defendant was that there was merely 
a new application of an old invention, or, at the utmost, so trifling a 
change in combination as not to constitute a really new invention. On 
the other hand, it was argued on the part of the plaintiff, that though 
the change might be small, yet the result was great. 

Mr. Grove, however, argued on the part of the defendant so success- 
fully, that without going into the question of the ‘‘ Swell Organ,” the 
Court stopped him, being satisfied that, as it appeared on the evidence 
that the pneumatic levers were only another form of bellows, and that 
the escape valves had been applied to the old form of bellows, the new 
application of it by the plaintitf was not the subject of a patent. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in pronouncing the judgment of the Court, 
said the authorities on the subject were too strong to be got over, and 
therefore there must be judgment for the defendant. 





AmsTERDAM.—The Society for the Promotion of Musie has organised 
a series of Popular Concerts, similar to those of M. Pasdeloup, in Paris, 
and, thanks to the exertions of M. de Hartog, the chairman ot the 
Committee, the first concert has already taken place, when, under the 
direction of M. Verhilst, the following compositions were performed : 
the overture to Oberon; Mozart’s G minor Symphony; Beethoven's 
violin concerto, played by M. Jean Becker; Mendelssohn’s “ Hochzeits- 
Marsch,” and Beethoven’s 5th Symphony (C minor). There were 
more than 2000 present, and the manner in which the orchestral works 
were executed, under the guidance of M. Verhiilst, excited a storm of 
applause such as is, probably, but very seldom heard in Holland. M. 
J. Becker, also, was enthusiastically called for twice after Beethoven's 
concerto. So brilliant a beginning seems to promise a prosperous career 
to the undertaking, which has had to contend with great difficulties.— 
German Paper. 

Srockno.m.—M. Ole Bull and the Brothers Holmes are, at present, 
giving concerts here. 





Bremen.—M. Gounod’s Faust has been successfully produced here, 
as at so many other places, ‘ 
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NEW ORGAN FOR SUDELEY CHAPEL. 


The beautiful chapel which stands in the grounds of Sudeley Castle 
has been restored at great cost and skill by Mr. J. C. Dent, and full 
choral service is performed in it every Sunday, with all solemnity. 
Mr. Dent has also purchased an organ (manufactured by Mr. Nicholson, 
of Worcester, under the direction of Mr. yp which wili shortly 
be erected in the chapel. ‘The subjoined is a description of the new 
instrument :— 


Creat Oraan, CC to G, 56 keys. Pipes 
1 Open Diapason, spotted Metal 8 ft. 56 
2 Dulciana, spotted Metal x, 56 
3 Clarabella and Stop Bass Wood ee 56 
4 Viol-di-Gamba Metal 8 ,, 44 
5 Principal Metal 4,, 56 
6 Flute Wood 45 56 
7 Piccolo Wood Bie 56 
8 Cremona Tenor C Metal 8,, At 


Swett OrcGay, CC to G, 56 notes. 
9 Bourdon Wood 16 ft. tone 56 
§ Metal, 5 lowest 


10 Open Diapason, FF ) notes wood 8 ft. 56 
11 Gamba Tenor C Metal Sy 56 
12 Stop Diapason Wood =, 56 
13 Principal Metal 4 ,, 56 
14 Stopped Flute Wood 4, 56 
15 Twelfth Metal &,, 56 
16 Bafteenth Metal 34s 56 
17 Mixture, three ranks Metal 168 
18 Oboe Tenor C Metal 8, 44 
19 Cornopean Metal ee 56 
PepaL ORGAN, CCC to F, 30 notes. 
20 Large Open Diapason Wood 16 ft. 30 
21 Bourdon Wood 16 ,, tone 30 
22 Principal Metal on 30 
23 Mixture, five ranks Metal 150 
24 Fifteenth Metal 45, 30 


’ 
25 Posaune Wood and Metal 16 
26 Swell to Great 
27 Great to Pedals CovurLERs, 
28 Swell to Pedals 
Compos!TION PEDALS. 
Great Organ 1 to unite No. 1 and 21. 
P » 2 to unite No. 2, 3, 6, and 21. 
re » 3 to unite No. 1 to 7 and 20, 21, 22, 24. 
Swell Organ 4 to unite No. 10, 12, 14 and 21. 


a » 95 to unite No. 9 to 16 and 20, 21, 22. 
” » -6 to unite No. 9 to 19 and 20 to 25. 
SUMMARY. 
Swell 11 stops 716 pipes. 
Great S 424, 
Pedal € 300 =, 
25 1440 


Three Couplers. Six Composition Pedals. 


The pipes, which will ornament the front of the organ, are of 
spotted metal, and have been electro-gilt. The pedals are constructed 
on the radiating principle; while the composition pedals and couplers 
have been contrived in such a way as to afford unusual facilities to the 
pe. When the new organ is placed in the chapel the interior will 

complete ; and as the music is under the direction of Mr. Uglow, 
the thorough efficiency of that very impressive department of the 
service may be relied on. 





Letrsic.—The following was the programme of the concert given at 
the Conservatory of Music, on Friday, the 12th December, in honor of 
the birthday of his Majesty, King John :—guartet in D minor (stringed 
instruments), Joseph Haydn—Herren Friedrich Reissner, of Sanger- 
hausen, Carl Jung. of Bettenhausen, near Cassel, Emil Willerbach, of 
Kénigsberg, and Albert Gowa, of Hamburgh; Concerto, in D minor, 
(pianoforte, with accompaniment for two violins, tenor, and double-bass), 
J. 8. Bach—Mdlle. Emma Meyer, of Riga: air (Iphigenie), Gluck— 
Mdlle. Johanna Klingenberg, of Gorlitz ; quartet in G minor (pianoforte, 
violin, viola, and violoncello), Mozart—Mdlle. Marie Hertwig, of Griez, 
Herren Constantin von Notte, of Nowogeorgiewsk, Jung, and Rudolph 
Hennig, of Gilstrow ; concerto (violin), Beethoven, with cadences by F. 
David—Herr August Wilhelmi, of Wiesbaden; “ Salvum fac Regem” 
(chorus, with orchestral accompaniment), Carl Munzinger, of Olten, 
Switzerland, 








FLoreNnce—( From a Correspondent).—lf operatic music be retrograding 
in Italy, as it is said—which, if true, can only be attribnted to the 
dearth of singers—classical instrumental music, at all events, is making 
strong headway in several of the principal towns, and foremost amony 
them is Florence. The Musical Institute of this place is striving 
earnestly on behalf of the old masters. You have, I perceive, in your 
imprint of the 10th instant, a sketch of the first concert to be given at 
the Academy of the Royal Institute, which is erroneous* in some 
particulars. As | attended the concert which came off on the 14th ult., 
I am enabled to send you all the details. The programme contained 
the following pieces :— Beethoven’s “ Eroica Symphony,” Mozart’s 
Mottetto, “* Ave verunr,” “ Hallelujah” Chorus, from ‘“* The Messiah,” 
Meyerbeer’s “ Overture in form of a March,” written for the inaugura- 
tion of the International Exhibition in London, and Final Chorus to 
the first part of Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “ Paulus.” Here was a pro- 
gramme that would have done no discredit either to the Philharmonic 
Society or the Musical Society of London. Meyerbeer’s March created 
a prodigious sensation. “Every point was taken up and applauded with 
enthusiasm, and at the conclusion the whole piece was unanimously 
redemanded. The band numbered about sixty performers. The 
Chevalier Mabellini directed the orchestra with great ability, and the 
whole performance went off with immense ¢éclét. The March was 
repeated by especial desire on the 18th, at the benefit given for the 
Societ di Mutuo Succorso, and created the same sensation it had done 
on the 14th, being unanimously encored. The Concerts of Popular 
Classical Music at the Theatre Pagliano have made a good beginning. 
I was present at the first concert, when the selection comprised, among 
other things, the following pieces:—Beethoven’s “ Eroica Symphony 


and Septet,” Hummel’s Septet in D, and the Overture-March of 


Meyerbeer. Certainly good music is looking up in Italy, and there is 
a hope that Apollo may once again shine with benignant rays on the 
land of his birth. The Societd del Quartetto has, by the way, invited 
Meyerbeer to write a piece for their excellent concerts. 

Barcetona.—The engagement of Madame Cillag at the Lyceum, in 
part broke off by the lady herself, has been re-arranged, and the great 
artist will now retrace her steps to the city “of Olives,” (as we have said 
already) and of neckerchief;+ (as we have not said already), making 
her first appearance as Fides in the Prophéte. 

Vienna.—The Zauberflite has lately been performed. The subordinate 
parts, and, although not to the same extent, the principal ones, were 
well sustained by Mesdames Dustmann, Liebhart, Destin, Bettelheim, 
and Herren Schmid, Walter and Draxler; M. Gounod’s Faust, also, 
thanks to the efforts of Mdme. Dustmann, Herren Ander and Schmidt, 
continues to be very popular, Les deux Journées and Maria di Rohan, 
played for the first time this season, filled the house to overflowing. 


Zuricu.—Meyerbeer’s Dinorah has just been produced, for the first 
time, with extraordinary success. Mdlle. de Ruda was greatly applauded 
in the character of the heroine. 

Havanna.—Madame Charton Demeur has been singing here with 
great success, She has appeared in La Sonnambula, the Z'rovatore and 
the Zraviata. In the last she created quite a furor. 


Lerrsic.—Portions of one of the numerous posthumous works of 
Franz Schubert were lately performed at the Gewandhaus Concerts. 
They consisted of the “ Kyrie Gloria,” “ Sanctus,” and “ Benedictus ” 
of a mass in A, for solos, chorus, and orchestra. M. Louis Brassin will 
play at one of the next of these concerts. 


Municu.—Herr Kimpel has been appointed leader and solo violinist 
at the Theatre, in the place of Herr Lauterbach. He played, with 
great success, at the last Subscription Concert. 


Hamsurcu.—According to the local papers, this town (Hanseatic) is 
going mad about a new fair Swedish vocalist. She sang for the first 
time at the Stadttheater, and is already pronounced a second Jenny 
Lind. Query: How many “second Jenny Linds” have we had! 
Her name, Roske Lund, resembles, we are told, that of the original 
“Singing Jenny.’ Well, if it does, what next, and next? “ May 
she,” says the paper whence we derive our information, “ be like the 
celebrated Swedish nightingale in talent as wellas name.’ With all 
our hearts. 


Frankrort.—According to our esteemed contemporary, the Niederr- 
heinische Musik-Zeitung, there is a deficit of 7,000 florins in the accounts 
for the past year of the theatre of this town. “ As far as regards art, 
however,” slyly observes the writer of this piece of news, “ the theatre 
is completely bankrupt.” 





* The paragraph alluded to the first of the Concerti Popolari.—Ep. 


+ His coat spick and span new without e’er a speck, 
A new “Barcelona” “tied under his neck,”—Jrish Song. 
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Adbertisements, 


ROBERT COCKS & CO. 
NEW MUSIC. 


OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. (Sung by 

J Mr. Sis Reeves with unbounded applause.) National Song. By Brintey 
Ricuarps. 3s. Arranged as a Four Part Song, for Choirs, 2d. 

. . came forward amid the audience to sing a song. This proved to be 

Mr, ‘Brinley Richards’ s latest effort, ‘‘ God Bless the Prince of Wales,” and the effect 

on the audience was magical. An uproar was immediately caused in the hall, but at 

last, amid uproar ious enthusiasm, he sang to the great delight of the audience a 

second time."—TZhe Welshman, 








—_—— 


TYHE BURLINGTON GLEE BOOK. No. 1, GOD 

GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, as a part song for4 voices, by 
Brintey Ricnarps. Price 2d. Nos 2, 3, and 4, by Kucken. Each 4d; and No 5, 
by Franz Ast. Price 2d. 


__ 


G OD RLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. Song, 
TJ with chorus ad. lib. By BrinLey Ricuarps. Words by Georce Linky. 3s, 

teems with national feeling, and is in every respect a beautiful tes 
of ‘melody and harmony. This song should be in the possession of every Briton.” 
Star of Gwent. London, Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 





MR. CHARLES BALL’S NEW SONG, 
N Y MARY OF THE CURLING HAIR. For Tenor 


or Soprano. Price 3s. 
London: Appison and Lucas, 210, Regent Street, 
Where may be had all Mr. Charles Ball's songs, &c. 





W. H. HOLMES’ NEW PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS, 
HRISTMAS. Pensée for the Pianoforte, by W. H. 


) HOLMES. Price 3s. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. Also, 
“NEW YEAR'S EVE,” “EASTER,” and ‘*SUNDAY AT HOME,” by W. 
H. Hotmss, 3s. 





Just published, 


ERNE THE HUNTER; a Dramatic Legend 


of Windsor Forest, written by O. SUMMERS. The Music Composed by 
W.M. LUTZ. Price 15s. 


















Overture 4 0 
Arietta. Winds of the Eve oprano ... - 26 
Be Daa D vecnscccssescnrecosces The weary day is closing ...... Soprano, Mezzo So- 
prano, 2tenors & bass 4 0 
96; CARBONE sscsccsseseseos The weary day is closing ...... Soprano .. oe 
3. Cabaletta(alaValse)O that some fairy hand .Soprano 3.0 
S. Binlind (CROC RAED, } ov crcosecresescesosessossasnanes -Baritone 3 0 
GS. Madrigal ...cccccorssses By the glow-worm’'s feeble 
BRIE caviapyencacnucvesssheveacn .Alto,2tenors & 2basses 4 0 
Se repress Pure as angels’ breath .. -Contralto .........0sccceeee 26 
7. Fairy Chorus ......... Hither from glade and sylvan 
MMII n ssspcstssns cased inbabassvonsavbvnvestuni vans bineeacsusuonenenh 4 0 
1B. DUCb ..rccocccccccscrceres Hither from glade and sylvan 
SRDS cncncncesese. -necsearenevinl Soprano, and Mezzo 
Soprano,or Contraito 3 0 
Parr II. 
8. Part Song... Mourn, ye winds.... ...2 Tenors and Bass ...... 










Wake, dearest, wake . 
The May-morn of life 


9. Serenade . 
10. Ballad . 





te eee Soprano 
12. Balla Sweet flow'ret (in E flat) ...... 
128, BONO .ccccsscseveccsoned Sweet flow'ret (in C,a third 
BOUNDED. chenkessupencuvasshiabenusssascsubenaciusasuvetenbasbanesuess 3.0 
13. Grand Scena .......... | Rr Baritone...occcsscccssscscese 40 
13a, Ballad (from the 
BOOVE)..cosvcssccscesess Thy sweet form... -Baritone.... 2 6 





2 Sopronos, 
Tenors and Bass...... 2 0 
15, SPO cccvevssasvekepsavery The thrill of joy .........ssceeeee Soprano and Tenor...... 4 0 


14, Chorus (Prayer) ...Heav'n at thy shrine 


16. Finale (Chorus)...... Sound tabors......ccccccccesseeeeeee Soprano, Alto, Tenor, 
and Bass. 3.0 


Favorite Airs from W. M. Lutz's Dramatic Legend, ‘‘ Herne the Hunter,” arranged 
in Two Books, by W. H. Callcott. Solo, 5s.; Duets, 6s. 








ES WY ioacscccenccvconees EE OW SOE os ssiscsinecsscvtsvenasvcabsacoresess 4 0 
Osvorne, G oe) IIR ax ccucpeserveavaschsccuninpesnece ee 
Coorg, C... .. Valse. Herne the Hunter. Illustrated... 4 0 
Coorg, C..6.50::. cove MABTCH. FForme THO HUUMter 2... .cccrsascescee 2 6 
Separate Vocal Parts are published. Orchestral Parts Lent for tie use of Choral 
Societies. 


London; Fosrer and Kinc, 16 Hanover Street, Regent Street, 






NEW OPERA. 


LOVE'S TRilVUMPKs, 
IN THREE ACTS. 
THE LIBRETTO BY J. R. PLANCHE. 
The Music Composed by W. Vincent Wallace. 
PRICE TWO GUINEAS. 





ACT I. 
No. Price 
Overture ove ove eee ow 40 
1. Introduction and Chorus, “ Hither, hither, hasten all “ eee eee wo. 2 6 
2. Duet, “My poor young friend.” Two Tenors eee eee eee wo 3 0 
3. Romanza, ** Though all too poor. Tenor ove ove ove eee oe 3 6 
3a, Romanza (Transposed) on oe 2 6 
4. Chorus and Solo, “ Long life to her Highness. . Soprano... oo = we 3 OC 
5. Ballet, * Romanesca ” te ae ee ae 
6. Trio, cA simple Cymon.” Soprano and two 'enors. 5 0 
7. Quartet and Chorus, ‘ Mount and away.” a Contralto, a ‘and two 
Tenors ... oe ove ove - 5 0 
8. Aria, * Patience! prudence ! Tenor ... ove oe vee oe we 3 O 
® Aly, ue Wayward fortune.” Bass one ave oes ove eee oe 3 6 
10. Finale,“ Help,help!” ... eee ose ove eee ow. 6 O 
AcT II. 
10}. Introduction .. a ove oe eee ove ow 2 0 
11. Rondo, “I'ma model page.” Contralto on ose ove ow 2 6 
13. ‘Trio, & Welcome, welcome.” Contralto and two Basses as ove ow 3 6 
13. Grand Scena, ‘*O rank thou hast thy shackles.” Soprano eon we 3 0 
13a. Air from Scena, ‘* Now, ‘tis not a vision. Soprano ... eee eee we 3 @ 
14. Duet, ‘* As ina dream I wander. ” Soprano and Tenor... ove oo. 3 0 
15. Finale, “* We are glad to see" ———— oe ooo oe ove ow. 9 O 
*15a. Part Song, * Corin for Cleora dying" mae oe eee eee oe 3 6 
ACT III. ° 
16. Introduction and Air, ‘I have brought my daughter.” Bass... w & 6 
17. Ballad, “‘ Those withered flowers.” Soprano... ove ees ooo oo 2 6 
18, Duo, ‘To the secret.” Soprano and Tenor ... ove ooo ove w 40 
19. Ballad, * Lovely, loving, and _—_— " Bass one eee eee oe 2 6 
19a. Ballad’ (Transposed) “ 26 
20. Sestetto, ‘‘In mystery shrouded’ Soprano, Contraito, Tenor, a and three 
Basses eos eo oe & O 
21. Recit. and Air, “ Night, love, is creeping. ad Tenor . ose wo 6 
21a. Air (Transposed) . eee ove ow. 2 6 
22. Duet, ** Hear me, I must speak. * “Soprano and Tenor en ove o- 3 0 
23. Finale, “ All to the ball” . ose one ove wo & @ 
* pee Vocal Parts are published. 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
Favourite Airs from Wallace's Opera, Love's Triumph, amano ad W. Hi. 
Callcott, in Two Books; Solos 5s., Duets ose «a & 8 
Flute Accompaniment to each Book... * oo ose eee 10 
Berger (Francesco), Fantasia... eee toe eee ove 4 0 
Glover (Charles W.,) ‘‘ Night, love, is’ creeping” in ese sat ove ow. SS 
—_—_—_—_—__——_—— Gems of the Opera... ove ove ove ove ow 3 6 
Osborne (G. A.), Fantasia ae toe was oe a a 
Richards (B.), ‘* Those withered ‘flowers” —... ove ene ove ove w. 3 0 
—————— Fantasia . os one ove ose ose eee oe 4 @ 
Schulthes (Wilhelm), Romanesca. oe 2 0 
——————__—_————_ Intermezzo 20 
Trekell (J. Theodore), Fantasia 4 6 
——————_—————- “ Lovely, loving, ‘and belov ed i 3 0 
aa Night, love, i is creeping ee ove wo 6 
Quadrille, “* Love’s Triumph,” arranged by C C. Coote ( Illustrated) eve ow 40 
Valse, ditto ditto Illustrated ) eco w- 40 
Galop, ditto ditto Illustrated) om » 40 
The Rise Polka, ditto ditto aaa ase - 3 0 
Grand Selection for Military Band, by C. Godfrey, Senr. 16 0. 


Other Arrangements in the Prew. ‘ 
ADDISON AND LUCAS, 210 REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW SONGS BY MRS, MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
OME.” Price 3s. “I HEAR HIS HORN.” Price 


3s. Published by J. Norwoop, North Lancashire Musical Circulating 
Library, 91 Fishergate, Preston ; and all Music Sellers. 








ARIE D'ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSIO 


Characteristically Illustrated. s. d, 
* ‘The Lily of the Thames Quadrille” ee we 4 6 
“ What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment ow. 4 0 
“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums _: o. 3 0 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B.M. 3rd R.W.M. wo. 3 0 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MR. AUGUSTUS GREVILLE'S NEW BALLAD. 
\ HEN FIRST THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d. As 


sung by all the leading vocalists. Words and Music commend this ballad as 
one of the most elegant and refined compositicns of the day. 








JEWELL & Co., 104 Great Russell Street, British Museum, 
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Just Published, 


HARVEST HOME, 


A CANTATA. 
Written by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Composed by GEORGE B. ALLEN. 


Recently performed with the greatest success. 


LIST OF SONGS, &e. 


Young Lubin of the Vale. Song (Tenor) ‘ , : 2 0 
My own dear native Fields. Song (Contralto) . . . 2 0 
The Man of the Mill. Song (Baritone or Bass) . . . 2 6 
Be still, O! ye winds. (Soprano and Tenor) . . . 3 0 
The Autumn Sun. Four-part Song . - ° ° 3 0 
Where the primrose decks the well. Song (Soprano) . . 2 0 


Complete Pianoforte Score, bound, 12s. 
Separate Vocal Parts, 3d. per page. 





METZLER & CO’S. 


LIST OF 


NEW AND POPULAR DANCE MUSIC FOR THE SEASON. 
All with highly finished Illustrations. 





QUADRILLES. 

Musgrave’s “ Off to Brighton”. . ° 4 0 
Musgrave’s “‘ Chough and Crow” (on Bishop’ 8 oie melodies) . 3 0 
C. Godfrey, Jun. ‘* Popular Tunes” . F ‘ ° 4 0 
Cootes’ “ Jolly Beggars” . , . : ° ° 4 0 
Browne's Highland Brigade”. . ‘ 5 - 4 0 
Vogler’s “‘ Denmark” (on Danish Airs) . 4 ° . 4 0 

VALSES. 
Emile de Gaspard’s “ Les Fiancés” ° ° . « £0 
Cootes’ “ Songs of the day” 2 7 : ; - 4 0 
Williams’ “ Flower Spirit” : . . . 3 0 
Musgrave’s “ Alexandra” : : ‘ : - £0 
Musgrave’s “‘ Home, sweet home” (on Bishop’s popular melodies) 4 0 
Waterson’s “ Hommage & Labitzky” ‘ ‘ ° »- 40 

GALOPS. 
Cassidy’s ‘* Burlesque” 25th Edition . P ‘ : 3 0 
Cassidy’s “Kangaroo” . = ‘ . . : 3.0 
Bucalossi’s “Holly”. ° F . ‘ ° 3 0 
Browne's “ Exhibition” . . ° . . . 30 
Vogler’s ‘* Star of Denmark” ° . P ° ° 3 0 
Bernhoff’s “ Lord Dundreary” . . ° : . 3 0 
Cootes’ Plantation” . . . . ° 3.0 

POLKAS. 
Musgrave’s ‘ Eily O'Connor”. ° ; ‘ « £6 
Musgrave’s “ Sly Boots” : : ; - 2 6 
Musgrave’s ‘‘ Hornpipe” 4 ° . P = 2 6 
Coote’s ‘* Rosalie” : ° ° ° ° 3 0 
Minasi’s “ Burlesque” (on “ The Cnr. . ‘ Gg 

CHRISTY MINSTREL’S NEW SONGS. 

“Blue eyed Nelly” (Sung by D. S. Wambold) with portrait ~ 8 @ 
‘ Beautiful Nora” (Sung by D. S. Wambold) Illustrated . e 2 6 
“Silver Moonlight” Illustrated . : ; ‘ 4 2 6 
‘Annie Lisle”. ’ ‘ : . : . 2 0 


METZLER & CO. 
37, 88 & 35 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


AND 
,PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM WAREROOMS AT No. 16. 








CHAPPELL’S CHEAP WORKS 


IN CLOTH, 


For Various Instruments, ls. 6d. Each. 


TUTORS. 


Chappell’s Popular Violin Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Flute Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular Cornet Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular English Concertina | 
Tutor. 

Chappell’s Popular German Concertina 


utor. 
Chappell’s Popular Guitar Tutor. 


Chappell’s Popular Drum and Fife Tutor 
Chappell’s Popular Pianoforte Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Clarionet Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Harmonium Tutor, 
Chappell’s Popular Singing Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Harmony Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Seraphina-Angelica 
Tutor. 


VIOLIN. 


Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the “ Lily 
of Killarney.” 

Chappell's Edition of Verdi's “* Un Ballo 
in Maschera.” 

Chappell’s Edition of Mozart's ‘‘Don 
Giovanni,” easily arranged in a com- 
plete form. 

Chappell’s Edition of Rossini's “ Stabat 
Mater,” do. 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (Second Series). 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the ‘* Queen 
Topaze,” and in the “ Rose of Castille.” 

Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 

Chappell's Favourite Airs in “ Robin 
Hood.” 





Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “ Lurline, 
and * Victorine.” 

Chappell’s 100 Irish Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Scotch Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “Il Trova- 
tore,” and “ La Traviata.” 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally D’Al 
bert’s.) Second Violin and Bass Part 
to Ditto. 

Chappell’s 100 Operatic Airs. 

Chappell's 100 Popular Songs. 

One 's 100 Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, 


Chappell’s Eighteen Airs, with Easy 
Variations. 


FLUTE. 


Chappell’ s Edition of Verdi's “ Un Ballo 
in Maschera.” 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (Second Series). 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the “* Queen 
Topaze,” and.in the “ Rose of Castille.” 

Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 

Chappell’s 100 Irish Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Scotch Airs 

Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 


Crappeit Favourite Airs in “ Robin 
0d.” 


Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “ Lurline” 
and “ Victorine.” 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “Il Trova- 
tore” and “ La Traviata.” 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally D’Al- 
bert’s). 

Chappell's 100 Operatic Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Popular Songs. 


CLARIONET. 


Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 
Chappell’s 100 Scotch Melodies 


| Chappell’s 100 Irish Melodies. 
} Chappell's 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies 


CORNET-A-PISTON. 


Chappefl’s Favourite Airs in the “ Lily 
of Killarney.” 

Chappell’s Airs from “Un Ballo in 
Maschera.” 

Chappell's 100 Dances (Second Series). 

Chappell’s Airs from the “‘ Amberwitch. 

Chappell’s Edition of Verdi's ‘Un Ballo 
in Maschera.” 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the “ Queen 
Topaze,” and in the “ Rose of Castille.” 

Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 





be ky Favourite Airs in “ Robin 


Chagpeit 's Favourite Airs in “ ‘ Lurline ' 
and “ Victorine. 

Chappell’s 100 Operatic Airs. - 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally D'Al- 
bert’s). 

Chappell’s 100 Irish Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Scotch Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies, 

Chappell’s Twenty-five Duets for two 
Cornets, 


ENGLISH CONCERTINA. 


Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in ‘ Robin 
Hood.” 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “ Lurline,” 
and “ Victorine.” 


Chappell’s 100 Operatic Melodies. 
Chappell’s 100 Dances (principally D'Al- 
bert’s.) 


| Chappell’s 100 Irish Airs. 


Chappell's 100 Scotch Airs. 
Chappell's 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 


GERMAN CONCERTINA. 


Chappell’s 100 Operatic Melodies, Songs, | 


Dances, &c. 


GUITAR. 
Chappell’s 100 Dances. 
Chappell's Popular Songs, Guitar Ac- 
companiments, 2 Books. 


Chappell’s Popular Songs. In 2 Books 
each ls. 6d. 


HARMONIUM. 


Chappell’s 50 Sacred Melodies. 


Chappell’s 50 Secular Melodies, 


Care should be taken to Order CHAPPELL’S Cheap Works, as they 
alone contain D’ ALBERT’S and other popular Copyright Songs, 
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Boosey and Sons’ Publications. 


THE ORGAN. ; 
Se SMART’S 50 PRELUDES and INTER- 


LUDES for the Organ. Price 2s. 6d. in cloth. An entirely new and original 
work, published THIS DAY. 


ENRY SMART’S ARRANGEMENT of MOZART'S 


12th Mass for Pianoforte Solo. Price 3s. 


ENRY SMART'S ARRANGEMENT of Rossini’s 


Stabat Mater for Piano Solo. Price 8s. 


ENRY SMART’S CHORAL BOOK, Containing a 
3 Selection of the Tunes employed in the English Church, newly harmonised, 
and adapted for Four Voices and Organ. Price 5s. Several of the Tunes are 
harmonised in two different ways. They will be found useful as a means of following 
such variety of sentiments as exist in the words. Some of the Melodies appear in a 
third shape, namely, sung in Unison and Octave by the Choir, and supported by an 
independent Organ Part. 


| eteaiadie PIANOFORTE CLASSICS, 


Hummel, price 2s. each. 
1. Beethoven's Septett. 
2. Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony. 
3. Beethoven's Eroica Symphony. 
4. Mozart's Jupiter Symphony. 


OSEPH GODDARD’S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 


e Now ready. Price 5s eae? 
* In conclusion, this book is well worth perusing systematically from beginning to 
end. It is a contribution to a class of literature which numbers very few specimens, 
We have plenty of books in which the authors treat of composers, singers, and musi- 
cians, but very few in which music itself is made the subject."—Literary Budget. 


M ANDEL ON MILITARY BANDS, A treatise 
{ describing the character and proper employment of every instrument used in 
Reed Bands, by Charles Mandel. ‘This work, written by one of the most accomplished 
and experienced Musicians in Her Majesty's army, will be found of invaluable use 
to every person desirous to acquire a complete knowledge of the character and 
employment of the instruments used in Military Bands. In cloth boards, price 6s. 


WNGELKE'S GUIDE FOR COMPOSERS OF 
i'd INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. Price 6s. on paper; or, on canvass, handsomely 
mounted, price 7s. 6d. 

** A great sheet in the form of a map, which might be advantageously hung up in 
all music schools, showing as it does, in a neat tabular form, the compass of the 
instruments combined in the orchestra, whether the same be civil or military."— 
Atheneum. 


OOSEY’S ORCH™STRAL OPERATIC SELEC- 
TIONS. 8s. each for Lai,e Band, 4s. each for Small Band. 
1 Il Trovatore 3 Rigoletto 5 Satanella 
2 La Traviata | 4 Martha 6 Dinorah 


Lyre ble ORCHESTRAL OVERTURES. Edited 
by A. Lamotte. &s. each for Large Orchestras, 5s, each for Septec. 

1 Crown Diamonds . ° - Auber 

2 Zampa . ° ° Herold 

3 Zanetta. ° ° Auber 

4 Oberon . ° Weber 

$ Fra Diavolo . ° . Auber 
Der Freischutz Weber 12 Guillanme Tell 


OOSEY’S GUINEA BEETHOVEN.—Now Ready, in 


one volume, superbly bound in half morocco, gilt edges, price 21s., Boosey & 
Sons’ new and complete edition of Beethoven's 32 Sonatas, for the Pianoforte, edited 
by W. Dorrell, with Biography by G. A. Macfarren, and Portrait by Lynch. 
The Daily News says:—‘‘There is not one edition (English, German, and French) 
that we have seen from which, taking all things into account, correctness, clearness, 
elegance, and price, we have derived so much satisfaction as the edition before us.” 

















arranged by 

















Auber 
Rossini 
Boieldieu 
Auber 
Auber 
Rossini 


7 Domino Noir . . 

8 Gazza Ladra . ° ° 
9 Dame Blanche . 

10 Masaniello 

11 Part Du Diable 








‘IR HENRY BISHOP’S GLEES—Ovye Penny Eacu. 
b BOOSEY & SONS beg to announce, that, with the view of assisting Choral 
Societies in the production of these standard works, at the smallest possible cost, 
they have prepared an Edition, with Pianotorte Accompaniment, price One Penny 
per GLEE. The Glees are printed on excelent paper, in large type, demy 4to. The 
Twenty-four GLEES may also be had in Two Parts, 1s. each; or in one vol. cloth, 
price 3s. 

Now Ready, 

1. Tha chough and crow; 2 and 3. Where art thou, beam of light? and When the 
wind blows; 4. Foresters, sound the cheerful horn; 5. The winds whistle cold; 6. 
What shall he have that kill’d the deer; 7. Come, thou monarch of the vine! 8. Blow, 
gentle gales; 9. Hark! Apollo strikes the lvre; 10 and 11. Now tramp o'er moss and 
fell, and Fill, boys, and drink about; 12. Who is Syivia?—what is she?; 13. Oh, by 
rivers; 14. Come o'er the brook, Bessie; 15. The fox jumped over the parson's gate; 
16. The tiger couches in the wood; 17. Live Henri Quatre; 18. Allegiance we swear; 

- Daughter of error; 20. Now to the forest we repair; 21. Hail to the chief; 22. 

rithee stay; 23, Good night; 24. When wearied wretches. 
The two double numbers, containing two Glees, Twopence. 
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7. Three Andantes 
8. Cantabile, Largo and Andante ... 
9. Offertoire in G minor ... 
10. Fugue in D minor 
11. Funeral. March ... 
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To be continued. 
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